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Congregationalists and Christians 
Getting Acquainted 


{THIN three months final action regarding the merger of the Chris- 





f \tians and the Congregationalists will be taken by the Christian Church 
pM \ at its General Convention at Piqua, Ohio, October 22-29. This merger 
was approved by unanimous vote of the National Council of Congregationalists 





at Detroit in May and there is every reason to believe that the action at Piqua 
will be as hearty and as sincere. 

At a eonferenece of Christians and Congregationalists at Detroit it was 
suggested that each chureh should know the other better, and it was further 
suggested that a good way to promote this better acquaintance and fellowship 
was to have each subscribe for and read the denominational periodical of the 
other. This was approved by those at this Detroit conference and, after the 
conference, correspondence was conducted between the managing editors of 
The Congregationalist and The Herald of Gospel Liberty with the result that 
The Congregationalist freely and venerously advertised The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty to its constituency and The Herald has done the same for The Con- 


gre gationalist. 


SPECIAL OFFER - 


For the purpose of getting acquainted with the Congregationalists in these 
coming weeks and months, The Congregationalist offers to send its pericdical 
(which is larger than The Herald) to anyone in the Christian Church for four 
months for $1.00. Sueh subseriptions should be mailed to The Congregationalist, 


14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Congregationalist 


‘The Congregationalist is a great religious newspaper and, outside of the 
matter of aequaintanceship between the two peoples, it is well worth a place in 
any home. It has high ideals and its articles and editorials and news are worth 
the price of subscription and more. You will get your money’s worth in a sub- 
scription to this periodical and will be glad we have introduced vou to it. 


The Congregationalist is a weekly of thirty-two pages with a monthly 


missionary magazine edition on the same plan as The Herald Magazine Number. 

If you prefer, you may remit a full yearly subscription of $3.00, but your 
dollar subseription will be weleomed and will spread the good news and make 
us all more intelligent in the work and plans we are facing. 


Remember: Remit your dollar (or three dollars) to 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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ae ESTABLISHED 1808 
MAGAZINE NUMBER 
Combining The Christian Missionary 
and 


The Journal of Christian 
ucation 


| he editorial and business policy and pro- 

motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
yested in the Publications Merger Committee 
of the General Board of The General Con- 
yention of the Christian Church. This Com- 
mittee is composed of the following: Her- 
mon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Minton, F. 
G, Coffin, O. S. Thomas, O. W. Whitelock, 
and H. E. Sims. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. Corrin, Editor 
Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the one editorial page only. 
Sion M. LYNAM, News Editor 
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HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 
GenoA M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 
Special Consulting Editors 
F. G, CoFFIN McD, Howsare 
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Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918, 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published eaeh week at two 
dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
sine Number combining The Christian Mis- 
sionary and the Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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About Folks and Things 


Mrs. Etta M. Hurlburt, wife of the 
pastor of our church at Bangor, Maine, 
has been doing some splendid work in 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools in Maine 
in co-operation with the State Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education. 
Her work in this wider field has been 
greatly appreciated and she has dupli- 
cated the success she has had at home in 
this work. 

Twenty-seven converts were baptized 
in a solemn service at the Houston, Ohio, 
Christian Church on July 14, the larger 
number of them being young people. 
Twelve were baptized by sprinkling at 
the morning service and fifteen by im- 
mersion the same afternoon. The serv- 
ices of the day were conducted by Rev. 
Heber O’Hara, a former pastor of the 
church and at present pastor at Polk 
Grove, Dayton, Ohio, 

The National Council,*Boy Scouts of 
America, has recently elected Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge a member of the Council 
representing the Christian Church and 
he is anxious to get in touch with Boy 
Scouts’ organizations in the church. 
Camp Fire Girls’ organizations will glad- 
ly be given counsel and help by address- 
ing the Young People’s Division of the 
Christian Education Department, C. P. 
A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Rev. Jesse M. Kaufmann, Field Secre- 
tary of the Western Christian Conven- 
tion, and Rev. O. C. Huff, of Clemons, 
Iowa, conducted the ordination service of 
Brother Harold Bentley, who has ren- 
dered such splendid service as pastor of 
the Barnes City, Iowa, Christian Church 
during the year. Twenty-five additions 
have recently been made to the church, 
and in the meantime the pastor has been 
carrying on special educational work at 
Grinnell College. 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., con- 
ducted the services and the financial sub- 
scription at-the rededication of the Ber- 
key, Ohio, Christian Church July 14. 
The sum of $1,600 was needed on the day 
of dedication, and under Dr. Denison’s 
leadership the church responded splendid- 
ly, subscribing nearly a thousand dollars 
above that amount. We congratulate the 
church and Rev. L. D. Hammond, its pas- 
tor, on the good work done and on the 
promise of better things ahead. 

Sunday morning, July 14, Mr. A. F. 
Foor, chairman of the Stewardship 
Board of the Earlston Christian Church 
of Everett, Pennsylvania, stood before 
his church and Sunday School with col- 
lection plate in hand and invited those 
present to come and give to the Lord’s 
cause their first new bills. Twenty came 
with bills and more promised when they 
should receive their first new bills. 
Earlston is carrying on the Jubilee Year 
program in spirit and in deed with gifts 


and in training, as our field notes re- 
veal, 

The Metropolitan Summer School at 
Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, New York, 
closed a successful session last week, but 
for various reasons the attendance was 
smaller than in other years. All our 
other summer schools have shown ad- 
vance in work and in attendance, and al- 
together the season has been an espe- 
cially fine and helpful one thus far. Elon 
College, North Carolina, Summer School, 
which opens next week, is the closing one 
of our ten summer schools held in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

The poem, “The Li’] Brack Sheep” on 
the back of this magazine cover is by 
Dayton’s famous colored poet, Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, who died at an early age 
and whose memory is revered by multi- 
tudes of his race and other races whom 
he has helped by his poems of spiritual 





PIQUA PROSPECTS 


As the months roll away and we 
come within weeks of the General 
Convention at Piqua, October 22- 
29, there comes a steady stream of 
letters to The Herald and to the 
general offices of the church look- 
ing toward favorable action on the 
Christian-Congregational merger. 

Officers of the church visiting our 
conferences report that everywhere 
the people are favorable to the un- 
ion and seem to be settled in the 
conviction that the action at Piqua 
will be the opening of a new day in 
Christian unity for which the 
Christian Church has labored and 
prayed for more than a hundred 
years, There is also expressed the 
hope that the Christians at Piqua 
will be as Christian in their action 
as were the Congregationalists at 
Detroit, when the question of the 
merger received the unanimous 
favorable vote of the delegates in 
a deeply spiritual atmosphere 
which looked toward the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom in the unity 
of these and other followers of 
Christ beyond this present merger. 

Over and again has the prayer 
been expressed that this may in 
deed and in truth be a spiritual 
merger with its goal the en- 
richment of life and the extension 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only such a union is worthy of the 
name of Christian and we fully be- 
lieve that this is recognized by the 
churches and the individual Chris- 
tians which make up both bodies. 
Conferences will recognize the im- 
portance of choosing representative 
men and women who have the in- 
ests of the Kingdum of God at 
heart and who are praying and 
working to the end that Jesus’ 
prayer for the union of his fol- 
lowers and his command for the ex- 
tension of his Kingdom in all the 
earth may be uppermost in the 
gathering of the Christians at 
Piqua. 
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insight and beauty. His old mother still 
lives in the home of his childhood and 
the place is a shrine which is visited con- 
tinually. The city recently held a special 
service at the home at which Mr. Paul 
Shivell, of the Riverdale Church, pre- 
sided. 


Dr. A. C. Youmans, pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Albany, New York, 
gave the closing address, on July 19, of 
the Daily Vacation Bible School conduct- 
ed by Rev. and Mrs. S. M. Lynam at 
Freehold, New York. 


The Concord, Ohio, Christian Church, 
Rev. Ross McNeal, pastor, is giving some 
splendid publicity in its church bulletin 
to the matter of Christian unity, thus 
preparing its people for the proposed 
merger of the Christian and Congrega- 
tional churches. 


Prof. Elbert C. Lane, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, rendered very help- 
ful service in his class work at Craig- 
ville Summer School, which closed on the 
nineteenth. Reports from the school 
are to the effect that the whole program 
was of a high order. 


A record attendance and success were 
registered by the Walnut Hills, Dayton, 
Christian Church in its annual Daily Va- 
cation Bible School. The school was in 
charge of Mrs. F. E. Bullock, of the 
Christian Education Department, and 
Rev. W. T. Scott, pastor of the church. 


Senator Homer Raney, of Toledo, gave 
the principal address at the home-coming 
of the New Richland, Ohio, Christian 
Church, Rev. C. E. Strawbridge pastor, 
and a male quartet from West Liberty 
Christian Church added greatly to the 
program. Rev. J. B. Hagans, a former 
pastor, also contributed to the success of 
the day. 


Rev. Judson Jones, pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Lubec, Maine, is 
recovering from a serious automobile ac- 
cident of some weeks ago. He had just 
been granted a vacation by his church 
and had planned to spend it in his old 
home in the Middle West, but the acci- 
dent has delayed his plans which he 
hopes to be able to take up again soon. 


Prof. and Mrs. Leland P. Kemp are 
on a summer tour of Europe and the 
Orient and will return to New York Au- 
gust 26. Prof. Kemp is a son of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. E. Kemp, of our Urbana, 
Illinois, Christian Church. He has been 
principal of the Versailles, Ohio, High 
School, and Mrs. Kemp the Latin teach- 
er. On return from their foreign tour 
they will take up work in the Massillon, 
Ohio, High School. 

A double wedding of the daughters of 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Youmans was solem- 
nized at the First Christian Church of 
Albany, New York, on Monday, July 15, 
at which time Miss Marguerite became 
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NELSON URBAN 


church and school. 


coming days. 





Sullivan Medal Awarded 





in that it is made to the man or woman in the graduating class who through- 
out college life best personifies the highest spiritual and humanitarian qual- 
ities practically applied to daily living as distinct from high scholarship, 
athletic achievement, professional ability, or political leadership. 

Nelson is a member of the Riverdale Christian Church of Dayton and 
owes much to fine Christian parents and a Christian home as well as to the 


The Young People’s Congress of the Christian Church is proud of the 
honors which have been conferred on its leader and will be back of him 
with its good will and its prayers as he undertakes his difficult mission 
abroad and in his own country. The Herald hopes to hear from him during 
his summer in Europe, and we know that we shall hear of his work in the 


ee 


NELSON URBAN, of Dayton, 

Ohio, and president of the 
National Young People’s Con- 
gress Leaders of the Christian 
Church, was awarded double 
honors at his graduation at his- 
toric Antioch College last month 
and is sent on a special mission 
to Geneva, Switzerland, in prep- 
aration for work he is to do in 
connection with the League of 
Nations Association in this 
country later. 


The first honor conferred was 
in being one of six who gradu- 
ated with honors from Antioch 
this year. In addition to this, 
he was awarded the Algernon 
Sydney Sullivan Medal by the 
New York Southern Society as 
the outstanding man of his col- 
lege. Antioch College is the 
only northern college in which 
this medal is awarded and it 
supplements and is independent 
of his high scholarship award 








Mrs. Joseph Earl Massey and Miss Ruth 
became Mrs. Alfred Davis Mullholand. 
The Christian Church knows the You- 
mans, especially in their fine work done 
in connection with Haverhill New Amer- 
ican Mission. The Herald tenders the 
congratulations of its constituency to the 
whole family. 


The Herald has recently installed a 
new appliance to its addressograph and 
a “Subscription Due” slip is inserted in 
all papers where the subscription has ex- 
pired. On account of the detail work on 
this long subscription list as well as de- 
lay of mails, a number of slips have 
stayed in after subscriptions are re- 
ceived, with consequent protest on the 
part of the subscriber. We apologize 
and promise that the slips will be re- 
moved from papers as soon as possible 
after receipt of subscription. Double 
handling and delay will be avoided if our 


subscribers will address their subscrip- 
tions and all communications to The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty and not to The 
Christian Publishing Association. It 
would save The Herald and the church 
much time and labor and money if sub- 
scribers would watch the label on their 
Herald and renew promptly. 


The corner stone of the new $40,000 
Christian Education building of the 
Troy, Ohio, Christian Church was laid 
on Sunday, July 14, with Mr. D. E. 
Blackmore, president of the official board, 
depositing the traditional box in the re- 
ceptacle and the pastor, Rev. James H. 
Lightbourne, D. D., laying the stone. It 
is planned to complete the building dur- 
ing this Jubilee Year of the Christian 
Church, and a ten years’ church program 
has been adopted by the congregation 
which we trust will be given to The Her- 
ald for publication. 
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Sanity in Religion 


HEN one surveys the extreme and erratic ideas 

which parade themselves and are even propa- 
gated under the name of the Christian religion, he is 
not surprised that in an intelligent age many people be- 
come utterly disgusted. At first this disgust is about 
these particular ideas of religion, but when they keep 
coming from so many angles and in so many unreason- 
able kinds, it is but a step to disgust with religion as a 
whole because it seems to be the mother of so many 
vagaries. Of course, such an attitude is illogical and 
unworthy of well-balanced thinkers, but our day is 
crowded with so many things claiming attention that an 
easy way of disposing of ideas must be found. So, when 
a series of indefensible notions disport themselves under 
the name of religion, there is encouragement to the idea 
that it is this sort of thing of which religion is mostly 
made, and from sheer disgust the whole subject is given 
asevere letting alone. Who will doubt that the bigotries, 
prejudices, irrationalities, weakly sentimentalities, and 
inconsistencies of followers of the Christian religion 
have worked toward the defeat of its purposes more than 
all unbelievers and persecutors? Possibly, had we reli- 
able data for analyses, we would find that whatever re- 
vulsion modern youth may have against religion has its 
rise from this cause. Certainly any religion sourcing 
from an omniscient God should be marked by the most 
reliable sanity and the highest intelligence. 


2 this morning’s Ohio State Journal is a communica- 
tion which needs little private comment. The reac- 
tion which it will bring from clear thinking people can 
be reliably assumed. Its effect upon their religious atti- 
tude ean only be. conjectured : 


I trust that some of your readers may see this let- 
ter and answer it through your valuable paper, as I am 
very anxious to get right. Now I have no objections to 
anyone’s religious beliefs, but I am interested in an 
estate. 

Two persons formerly interested died thirty years 
ago and were buried under the rites of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church. Yet the administrator of the estate, who 
is also a Catholic, is paying money right along for 
prayers for the repose of the souls of those who died 
thirty years ago. Those who died received absolution, 
confessed their sins, and had a priest present at death 
and did everything the rules or regulations of the 
church required. Since they did all of this, I am at a 
loss to know why the souls of my dead relatives are not 
at peace, are not in repose. I wonder how much more 





and for how long a time this payment for mass for the 
souls’ repose must keep on. I also wonder what the sit- 
uation would be in so far as prayers are concerned if 
there was no money to pay for them. I am very serious 
about this and do hope I may get a reply from some one 
competent to reply. 


FAITHFUL Christian woman trying to do her 

best in promoting the Kingdom of God by teach- 
ing in the chureh school humbly remarked to a reli- 
gious enthusiast that, because of impaired hearing which 
was a prevailing family difficulty of several generations’ 
standing, she was under a great handicap in teaching. 
The ‘‘enthusiast’’ replied to the effect that she retained 
this affliction only because she did not ‘‘take it to 
Jesus’’. 

In a recent session of a mature group, the protec- 
tion of the life of childhood in America was under dis- 
cussion when an implication was made that all deaths 
of children were because ‘‘the Lord called them home”’, 
notwithstanding the fact that packing house districts 
and textile factory territories, where mothers were em- 
ployed and sanitation was poor, recorded twice as much 
infant mortality as was found in other sections. 

Another travesty upon religion which has an equally 
pernicious effect in reducing its prestige and influence 
is the dogmatic demand for certain shibboleths, doc- 
trines, and ordinances administered in a limited way and 
necessarily by a certain set of men. The purpose of all 
of these things is overlooked in the insistence upon their 
form. God would be more narrow and human than are 
many men if he confined his blessings to the restricted 
conditions which some preach. ~ 


ET men hold cpinions for themselves of any 

dimensions they desire, but they should be oh, 
so eareful as to how they use them to bar the entrance 
of others to the Kingdom of God. The Christian religion 
is, by nature from its Founder, generous. It is in pur- 
suit of the big things of life both here and hereafter. 
Its purpose is to build life of a most Christlike type, 
unselfish, brotherly, and useful. 


o 
Some of the church’s auxiliary organizations are 


dying for want of a great purpose to make them worthy 
to live. 
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The Trend of Events 


Changing Food Habits 

According to Mr. H. T. Smalley, writing in the Agricul- 
tural Review, Kansas City, Missouri, and reported by the 
Information Service of the Federal Council of Churches, 
certain definite changes in the food habits of the American 
people have been taking place and are partially responsible 
for the present agricultural depression which the United 
States is experiencing. Mr. Smalley shows figures which 
reveal that in 1899 the people of the United States con- 
sumed 222 pounds of wheat per capita while in 1925 they 
consumed but 180 pounds per capita. In the same period 
the consumption. of corn meal dropped from 103 pounds per 
capita to twenty-seven pounds per capita. The sugar con- 
sumption of the American people has increased steadily in 
the last one hundred years. In 1827, the per capita con- 
sumption of sugar was ten pounds. It is now more than 
one hundred pounds per year. The use of whole milk has 
increased forty percent since 1909, but the per capita use 
of butter and cheese has remained stationary. These varia- 
tions in food habits have necessitated changes and adjust- 
ments. The meat consumption has remained the same as it 
was in 1900 on the per capita basis. It is noted that while 
Americans number about one-seventh of the world’s popula- 
tion they use about one-fourth of the world’s sugar supply. 
Why the food habits have changed is still a matter for spec- 
ulation, but the increase in the use of sugar and whole milk 
is attributed in part at least to national prohibition. 


Fifty Leading Religious Books 

A list of the fifty leading religious books is issued an- 
nually for the Religious Books Round Table of the Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. Mr. Frank 
Grant Lewis, Librarian of the Crozier Theological Seminary, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, in presenting the list said that 
he did not expect it to please every one, but the placing in it 
of many points of view made it fairly representative. Cath- 
olics received a good deal of attention, and there are books 
distinctively Protestant. In the list both the liberal and 
conservative elements of religion have a voice. The fifty 
books follow: 
Agar, Frederick A.—Enlisting Laymen. 
Ainslie, Peter—The Scandal of Christianity. 
Ames, Edward S.—Religion. 
Atkins, Gaius G.—Making of a Christian Mind. 
Barth, Carl—Word of God and the Word of Man. 
Barton, George A.—Studies in New Testament Christianity. 
Beavan, Albert W.—Fireside Talks for the Family Circle. 
oe Ferdinand Q.—How One Man Changed the 


World. 

Bonsall, Elizabeth H.—Famous Bible Pictures and Stories 
They Tell. 

Bosch, Herbert A.—Not Slothful in Business. 

Brown, William A.—Beliefs That Matter, a Theology for 


en, 

Brown, William H.—Indian and Christian Miracles of Walk- 
ing on the Water. 

Browne, Lewis—Graphic Bible. 

Bundy, Walter A.—Religion of Jesus. 

Clark, Elmer T.—Missionary Imperative, Addresses. 

Committee on Discussion Courses for High School Boys— 
Jesus and a Boy’s Philosophy of life. 

Collin, Charles A.—Evolutionist Looks at Religion. 

Douglas, Harlan P.—How to Study the City Church. 

Faunce. W. H. P.—Facing Life. 

Fiske, Charles—Confessions of a Puzzled Parson. 

Garrison, W. E.—Catholicism and the American Mind. 

Grimaud, Charles—My Mass. 

Gugenheimer, Samuel H.—Need of a New Bible and a Creed- 
less Church. 

Guild, Lewis T.—Cosmic Ray in Literature. 

Gwynn, Dennis R.—Hundred Years of Catholic Emancipa- 


tion. 
Harris, Thomas L.—Christian Public Worship. 


a Walter H. Ed.—Religion, the Dynamic of Educa. 

ion. 

Hutcheson, Robert J.—Frankness in Religion. 

International Missionary Council—Jerusalem Meeting of the 
Council. 

Jones, John D.—Inevitable Christ. 

Jones, Rufus H.—New Quest. 

Keable, Robert—Great Galilean. 


Kohler, Kaufmann—Origins of the Synagogue and the 
Church. 


Knox, Edmund A.—John Bunyan in Relation to His Times, 

Leach, William H.—Church Finance. 

Leah, Leonard L.—Christianity Reborn. 

McConnell, Francis J—Humanism and Christianity. 

er, James B.—Life of Jesus for Junior High School 

ils. 

Suen Kirtley F.—Science in Search of God. 

Matthews, Shailer—Jesus on Social Institutions. 

Parker, Fitzgerald B.—Practice and Experience of Christian 
Worship. 

Phelps, — P.—Pathfinder in Church Work With Young 
People. 

Popie, Hugh—Catholic Church and the Bible. 

Robinson, Willard H.—Parable of Jesus. 

Ross, John E.—How Catholics See Protestants. 

Skinner, Otis and others—They Believe. 

Smyth, John Patterson—Boys’ and Girls’ Life of Christ. 

Stewart, George—Can I Teach My Child Religion? 

Sundar Singh—With and Without Christ. 

Turnbull, Grace H.—Tongues of Fire. 


Prizes 

The Drama League of America, in conjunction with Long- 
mans, Green and Company, is offering prizes for three types 
of plays. First, a prize is offered for a full length play 
which, if it meets stage requirements, will be presented 
by the Theatre Guild, with advanced royalties and a rising 
percentage of receipts; second, a prize for a one-act play 
suitable for Christmas; and third, a prize is offered for a 
full length religious: drama, not necessarily Biblical. This 
will be presented in’ amateur presentation by The Pilgrim 
Players of Evanston, Illinois. The long and short plays are 
to be submitted to state centers, but the religious play will 
go to the Contest Editor, who is Mrs. A. Starr Best, founder 
of the Drama League of America, which has centers in every 
state and in England. Mrs. Best lives in Chicago, and now 
that her two daughters are away in college, has considerable 
time to devote to her hobby. The Drama League was founded 
to facilitate propaganda for good plays; it has since branched 
out into a vast multitude of varied enterprises. It is to be 
hoped that the contest will bring out a really good religious 
drama of which there are all too few. The religious play 
must be nonsectarian. The contest closes December 31 of 
this year. 


The Fisher Brothers 


The Fisher brothers, seven in number, have made an im- 
mense fortune in the automobile business. The Fisher body 
is well known, and by their merger with General Motors 
they increased their possibilities of money making. These 
seven brothers are benevolently inclined. They gave half 4 
million dollars for the building of a Y. M. C. A. branch bear- 
ing their name and later added seventy thousand to com- 
plete it. They gave largely to the Hoover campaign, though 
they are Catholic. Their latest gift is three-quarters of a 
million dollars for an orphanage in connection with Provi- 
dence Hospital, a Catholic institution. When the Y. M. C. A. 
building was dedicated last April, six of the brothers attended 
the ceremony. It augers well for the development of reli- 
gious harmony when men like these can give to Protestant 
and Catholic causes alike, when principles rather than prej- 
udices guide them in politics. 
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Young Magi From the Modern East 


N THE next room to mine up in the 
| roof of the house where I work in 
that world metropolis of international 
life, Geneva, Switzerland, is an Indi- 
an colleague known in all the conti- 
nents of the world—Dr. S. K. Datta. 
When his stalwart figure comes strid- 
ing into my room, his whole person- 
ality radiates challenging thought. 
The stimulating spirit of comradeship 
that shines through his eyes, the fight- 
ing passion for justice in the set of 
his jaw, the eagle nose, the eager lips, 
and the decisive gestures, all reveal 
the born leader of men. 

Nearly twenty years ago, in our lit- 
tle home in a suburb of London, I led 
ny first Study Circle on Doctor Dat- 
ta’s first book. It was called ‘‘The 
Desire of India.’’ Since then, as a 
national secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
in India; as a foremost leader in the 
World Student Christian Federation ; 
as a commissioner examining the con- 
dition of Indians in the Fiji Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean; as a distin- 
guished member of the National As- 
sembly in India; and now a leader of 
the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in its efforts to 
Christianize race relationships, Doc- 
tor Datta has given decades of serv- 
ice to interpret to the West the Chris- 
tim Way of Life as seen through 
Eastern eyes. 

Today, talking with us in a group 
necting, his strong, virile face lighted 
with enthusiasm, he opens up plans 
for gathering from the areas of the 
world where interracial frictions de- 
velop, the fundamental truth as to 
their causes and for developing a lit- 
erature that shall reveal to the world 
the fundamental causes of our antag- 
misms and some picture of the essen- 
tial contribution of each race to the 
world’s life. The group to which he 
is talking contains Americans, Ger- 
mans, French, Swiss, Japanese, 
Dutch, and British. 

Doctor Datta, in whom the burning 
fame of Indian nationalism is kept 
White and strong by his deep devo- 
tion to Christ, stands in my experi- 
mee as one of a growing group of 
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leaders coming out of the Orient to 
bring to us Western Christians a 
deeper truth and a fuller vision than 
we now possess; a more spacious at- 
mosphere, a way of handling things; 
a richer spirit of fellowship and of 
devotion. 

In the corridors of these same offices 
in Geneva a few weeks ago a man 
walked, smaller built than Doctor 
Datta, dressed in a long blue silk 
gown. He was Dr. David Yui, of 
China. 

We sat, men of eight or nine na- 
tions, round a table under his chair- 
manship. We worked together on 
plans by which some of the outstand- 





Courtesy Missionary Review of the World 
Sadhu Sundar Singh Is a Hero of Boys 


ing Christian Chinese younger lead- 
ership may come to America, Britain, 
and Europe to bring fresh vision, and 
young men—American, European, 
and British—may carry their com- 
radeship to the East. Doctor Yui, 
with his quiet, masterly grasp on real- 
ity, his swift perception of new ways 
through ancient and tangled prob- 
lems is, in my judgment, one of the 
half dozen greatest leaders of youth 
in these tormenting and thrilling 
days. 

On the ridge of the Mount of Olives 


AB 7 SORIANO MEE 


at Easter last year some two hundred 
of us from just fifty nations were held 
breathless under David Yui’s spell as 
he outlined the perplexities and mar- 
velous possibilities lying before his 
country, and the Christian Way. 

‘*T am a Christian, I am a national- 
ist, and I am an internationalist’’, he 
cried, ‘‘and I find no contradiction 
between the three.’’ 

In preparation for the World Y. 
M. C. A. Conference at Helsingfors, 
Finland, boys in forty countries were 
asked who were their greatest he- 
roes. It was with a delightful shock 
of surprise that we received from 
boys in several European countries 
—Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and so on—the name of the 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. Here is a man 
who, in flowing toga and short black 
beard, tells a remarkable, unaffected 
message, with the fire of a prophet 
and the power of an apostle. He is 
gentle. He is not an aviator, an ad- 
venturous explorer, a warrior, or a 
pugilist. Yet he is the hero of boys. 

Why? Surely, because Western 
boys who saw him on his journeys 
through America, Britain, and Eu- 
rope, saw that he is indeed an avia- 
tor, flying to clear heights of vision 
with daring intrepidity; that he is. 
an explorer of unseen continents; 
that he simply does not know what 
either fear or self-seeking is. 


It is, then, no exaggeration to say 
that in eight or ten countries in Eu- 
rope, in Britain, and in North Amer- 
ica, there are scores of thousands 
of men and women, boys and girls, 
who have received a fresh sense of 
the joy, simplicity, and realities of 
the living Christ through the Sadhu. 

It would at once be easy to make 
a simple catalogue, longer than this 
whole article should be, of the names 
of the living men and women who 
are, in this way, bringing new light 
from the East to the West on the 
Christian Way. We could tell the 
stories of Mr. T. Z. Koo, who has 
thrilled the spirit of many thousands 
of students in North America and 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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The Creed and the Deed | 


Following Our Master’s Last Year of Earthly Ministry 


Enrichment 


OUR JUBILEE YEAR 


Extension | 





Time: A. D. 29. 

Place: Capernaum. 

Persons: Jesus and His Disciples, 
Record: Matt. 18. Mark 9. Luke 9. 


ANOTHER SECT. Mark 9:38. 

In the midst of Jesus’ beautiful lesson 
on childhood and the Kingdom of Heaven, 
John, the beloved disciple, breaks in and 
blurts out that which is anything but 
childlike and which has more of venom 
in it. He tells the Master that on the 
way they saw a man who was casting out 
devils “in thy name” and that the disci- 
ples forbade him because he followed not 
Jesus. 

John’s zeal for righteousness is tainted 
with something of a desire for authority 
and tinted with a yellow streak of jeal- 
ousy. It is a question as to whether he is 
as much after the truth as he is after a 
rival who seems to be undermining the 
prestige of these who are to be (in his 
mind) the chief rulers in this coming new 
kingdom. We sometimes mistake our 
own motives and think we are speaking 
or acting from principle, when back of it 
all is prejudice or self-interest which is 
mistaken for principle. 


FORBID HIM NOT. Mark 9:39. 


John and the rest of us are too little 
to see things in the large as Jesus did. 
His great soul was too great for jealousy 
and his great heart takes in many a man 
whom the church rejects and persecutes. 
In his parable of the wheat and the tares 
he tells us not to be trying to pull out 
the tares lest they destroy wheat with 
them, and here seems to be a practical 
application of that teaching. “There is 
so much good in the worst ef us, and so 
much bad in the best of us”, that we need 
to be tolerant with those who do not be- 
lieve and act just as we do. 

Our denominations have been built on 
men’s zeal for what they felt was truth 
but which was ofttimes prejudice. In 
setting up their new standards they be- 
came as intolerant and belligerent as the 
body they had left that they might find 
freedom. They deeply felt that they had 
found the true and only path to God and 
they were determined that others should 
walk in that path if they had to force 
them to do it. So arose the denomina- 
tions and so they forsook the finer and 
greater spirit of the Master toward those 
who did not conform to outward form. 
FOR AND AGAINST CHRIST. Luke 9:50. 

We try to draw sharp lines to sepa- 
rate the good from the bad. There is a 
sharp line between good and evil, but it 
is impossible for us to draw a true line 


between good and evil people and to say 
that these are good and these are bad. 

“In men whom men condemn as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still; 

In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot, 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two where God has not.” 


Such judgment and such division are 
too much for our imperfect lives. Only 
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JUBILEE NEWS 


The following is the coneluding 
paragraph of the “Plan of Union” 
between Congregationalists «and 
Christians as adonted at Detroit 
and as will be acted upon at Piqua 
in October, After many details are 
recited, the closing article says: 

In conclusion, these plans and 
recommendations of necessity deal 
with legal and technical details, 
but they have their justification én 
the spirit of unity which they pre- 
suppose and are designed to pro- 
mote. If a desire for that unity 
for which the Master once prayed 
be the actuating motive of all plans 
and all acts, the way will become 
clear, as we proceed, where now it 
may be filled with uncertainties, 
hesitation, and hindrances. We 
may be sure that no legal entan- 
glements will be too difficult, no 
ecclesiastical customs too deeply 
fixed, no sentiments seem too pre- 
cious to yield, no ambitions or per- 
sonal commitments too intense, if 
the will to achieve be ours and the 
Spirit of God lead us on. Going 
forward, thus led, we may ourselves 
secure, and may make plain to 
others, the road to joyous fellow- 
ship and enlarged ‘usefulness. 

—From “A Plan for Union of 

the Congregational and Chris- 

tian Churches”, us adopted by 
the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches at De- 

troit, June 3, 1929. 
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God can draw such lines, and Jesus ap- 
proached with love and good will those 
whom the world called vile and sinful— 
men like Zaccheus and the “publicans 
and sinners” and women like the woman 
of Samaria and the woman taken in adul- 
tery. .Toward these “sinners” Jesus was 
kind and helpful, while toward those in 
the church who professed more than 
they possessed he had most bitter in- 
vective. 
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A CUP OF WATER. Mark 9:41. 

Jesus has a loyal heart and a loving 
word for any who give as much as even, 
cup of water in the spirit of Christ t 
one of his needy ones. He does not de 
mand that one come with a profession 
of faith in words, but is satisfied if he 
comes with an offering of works and dog 
the things no words can, utter. 

He was Master of men and had (and 
has) all power in heaven and on earth, 
but he takes account of a cup of cold 
water given with a heart of love to any 
child of his, 

For a thousand years men recite 
creeds and have tried to make other men 
conform to them under pain of death, 
But there is a spirit in man and the 
breath of the Almighty in him seems to 
make him an individual and he cannot 
take whole into his mind another's 
thought or way of thinking. 


But a deed he can understand. Kind 
deeds are a universal language. Minds 
may conflict and languages may confound 
and motives be misunderstood, but a 
smile and a kindly deed go straight to 
the heart of your world-fellow no matter 
what may be his nationality or the color 
of his skin or whether he is illiterate or 
the post-graduate of a dozen universities, 
A kindly deed is “a touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin”. 


HE HAS HIS REWARD. Mark 9:41. 


This man who “cast out devils and 
went not with us” had the reward of the 
approval of Jesus. We know nothing 
more about the man than this flashlight 
of a few words reveals. He may have 
been ignorant, but evidently he was doing 
a good work and helping folks to the 
limit of his knowledge and ability, and 
we can find nothing but good spoken of 
him by Jesus here. He must have been 
helping poor folks who had lost their 
mental and spiritual ways, and whether 
he literally followed in the road with the 
Master or not, he followed in his spirit 
and that was more than any formal 
acknowledgment could be. 


PRAYER 

Lord, we are so far from thy spirit that 
we often condemn those who follow not in 
the way which we mark out for them. 
Grant, Lord, that we may be more zeal- 
ous of good works ourselves, that we 
may have less time and inclination to cast 
others out from our presence and thine. 
Thou mayest well say to us as thou didst 
unto thy disciple: “Have I been so long 
time with thee and yet dost thou not 
know me, Philip?” So little do we know 
thee. So poorly do we follow thee m 
thought and deed. So impatient and i- 
tolerant do we become of others after 
thou hast been so patient and tolerant 
with us and our shortcomings, Forgive 
us our sins, Lord, as we forgive others. 
Amen. 
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bs hei! in the Elmwood Christian Church, Providence, 
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ode Island, will stand out as one of the red-letter 
ys in the history of a church with many such days 


(and ‘ 2 
earth, y to its credit. 
f cold} The Elmwood Church, it will be recalled, is, as we 


© any Bulieve, the first church in the country to work out, 
wally, the union of the Christian and Congregational 
ies. Both of the churches in the union have history 


hind them. The Temple Congregational Church was 


ecited 
r Men 


leath, : 

d the forganized under a different name —_ 
ms to fp 1832 in a community with only é 

annot F few houses, at that time outside 

ther’s 


ecity of Providence. The pas- 
tor of the first small church, | 
which located in a frame struc- | 
ture across the street from the | 
present building, gave the name | 
to this section of Providence, | 
now the second in importance, as | 
gresidential section, in the city | 
The Broad St. Christian Church | 
was founded two years later in | 
1834 nearer the center of the | 
tity. At the close of the last | 
eatury, business had practically | 
left no near constituency to the 
Christian Church, and in 1912, : 
three years after the present pas- 

tor had taken charge of the work, the 
governing board began looking about 
foranother location. They refused to 
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been flake pre-empted ground and so inter- 
heir ffere with the work of any other 
ther Fchurch, but did propose federation 
‘the Tvith the Temple Congregational 
a Church, located in one of the finest 

wetions of the city for Christian serv- 

ie. The committee of the latter 
that @cturch proposed union which was 
tin Feventually accomplished, after much 

discussion, the first service of the 


wited church being held in Septem- 


munity to which it belongs and in 














a ber, 1912. Since that time a new 

ine, {church building of modern equipment 

idst has been constructed and paid for, a 

long Fmanse has been purchased as a resi- 

bes denee for the minister, the entire prop- , 
in [MY being worth $125,000. Between ea See es ee 
in [8X and seven hundred members have 

fter [hen added to the church roll. The Rhode | stand, 
‘ant Finited church seems to have demon- 

ies ‘trated its efficiency both in the com- 


Christian Temple, Norfolk, Virginia, 
who were commissioned in the Elm- 
wood Christian Church, Providence, 
by 
Board for service in the Philippines. 
(Below) Rev. Enoch F. Bell, D. D., 
Secretary of the American Board of 
the Congregational Church, who had 
charge of the commissioning of Dr. 
and Mrs. M. J. W. White, to service 
in the Philippines, 





and Mrs. M. J. W. White 


SARGENT, D. D. 


outside activities, the present benevolent budget being 
greater than the entire budget of either of the churches 
at the time of the union. 

It seemed very fitting, then, that Dr. and Mrs. White, 
the former a member of the Christian Temple, Norfolk, 
Virginia, under appointment of the American Board, 
should be commissioned in the Elmwood Church, par- 
ticularly as they were the first members of the Christian 
Church to be elected by the American Board since the 
discussion regarding the merger of the two denomina- 

tions began, and especially follow- 
| ing so closely on the favorable 
action of the Congregational 
Council at Detroit in May. 


The commissioning of Dr. and 
Mrs. White was performed by Dr. 
| Enoch F. Bell, Secretary of the 
| American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions. The 
| service was conducted by Dr. Sar- 
gent, and the address made by 
Rev. Donato Galia, a native Fili- 
| pino. It was expected that Dr. 
"| Frank Laubach, of Benton, Penn- 
sylvania, missionary professor in 
Union Seminary, Manila, Philip- 
| pine Islands, would make the ad- 
>| dress. Dr. Laubach is probably 
~ the foremost authority on Chris- 
tianity in the Philippines, the author 
of several books bearing upon the 
Christian Church in these Islands, and 
confident of the Government in matters 
moral and religious that affect the 
well-being of the Islands under U. 8. 
control. His address was consequently 
looked forward to with anticipation. 
The week prior to the service he was 
taken sick and sent Mr. Galia in his 
place. Mr. Galia is a brilliant young 
Filipino student and preacher, a grad- 
uate of the Union Seminary of Manila, 
and at present holding a scholarship in 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. His address was a strong appeal 
for the Christian Church to express, 
both in America, be it noted, and in the 
Philippines, the Christianity of Jesus. 
To those who were privileged to talk 
with Mr. Galia, he disclosed a keen 
mind thoroughly aware of the trends 
of modern thought. Indeed he was in- 
timately acquainted with the writings 
of such men as Prof. Moffitt, Coffin, 
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The participants in the commissioning of Dr. and Mrs. White. 
Mrs. White are seated in the center of the first row with Dr. Bell to Mrs. 
Rev. Donato Galia, a leading Christian worker of the Phil- 
ippines who gave the address of the occasion is seated to Dr. White’s 
right; and next to Mr. Gallia is seated Dr. Sargent, pastor of the Elmwood 
Christian Church. The picture also includes the organist and vested choir 

of the church. 


Dr. and 





Fosdick, Fleming, and others of forth- 
standing reputation in the United 
States, having used their books as 
texts in his native land. His English 
was flawless. And East met West and 
West met East when Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Galia and the pastor of the church 
placed their hands on the heads of 
Dr. and Mrs. White, as they knelt, 
while the prayer of dedication was 
offered. Mr. Galia will be a colleague 
of Dr. and Mrs. White in the southern 
part of the island. 


Dr. and Mrs. White are both Vir- 
ginians, the former born and schooled 
in Norfolk, the latter a native 
of Luray. Dr. White is a graduate of 
Elon College and of the University of 
Virginia Medical College. He joined 
the Student Volunteer Movement 
during his course at Elon. He served 
during the war overseas for eighteen 
months in the U. S. Navy and after 
his graduation from the medical col- 
lege spent two years in hospitals in 
Washington and New York. Mrs. 
White also attended Elon and spent 
four years in Washington in govern- 
ment offices. They received appoint- 
ment from the American Board in De- 
cember, 1928, and, after completing 
some special work in a New York hos- 
pital, took several months of intensive 
study at the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions in Hartford, Connecticut. They 





are to sail for the Philippines August 
15. 

The service in the Elmwood Church 
seems propheticofthe newer and larg- 
er day before the Christian and Con- 
gregational churches in view of the 
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more than likely consolidation of ¢j 
two bodies, after the Christian Chur 
has taken action at Piqua, which w 
have every confidence to believe yj a 
be favorable to the union. For 4 turn 
Christian Church the resultant goof win 
will be unmeasured. As I sat with th You 
members of the Prudential Committ?” 
of the American Board in Boston g 
their final meeting before the summeg,,, 
vacation, I saw the map of the worldf the 
figuratively unrolled before me anjgpd 
the Christian Church. I heard a neyg™* 
appeal to the youth of the Christi Re 
Church to enlist in the foreign mis oe 
sionary enterprise. I saw developing} per 
opportunities for every pastor in thep%, 
Christian Church and a new inciteg™ 
ment to effort to supply funds for the 
promulgation of the gospel of Christ 
I saw a united church accepting afy 
world task in the spirit and faith off 
Jesus, and I rejoiced in the new day, 
Not soon will the people of Provi-§ 1 
dence forget the commissioning sery-g2n 
ice which sends our friends, Dr. and Cr 
Mrs. White, to their chosen field with “ 
the Cagayan Hospital, to spend andj, 
be spent for the Filipino race. ol 
Providence, Rhode Island. Re 
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Readjustment at Haverhill, Massachusetts 


BY A. W. SPARKS 


WING to lack of finances to 
carry on our entire Home Mis- 
sion Program, a severe cut had to be 
made in our appropriation to the New 
American Mission at Haverhill, Mas- 
sachusetts, this year. This has neces- 
sitated a readjustment of our pro- 
gram there and the entire details are 
not yet worked out. As the work now 
stands, Miss Marguerite Youmans, 
who for the past six years has been 
the efficient and consecrated worker in 
charge of the Mission, closed her 
work July 1. We regret very much 
to lose her valuable service and wish 
her abundant success in her home- 
making adventure. She will carry 
with her the love and devotion of 
many of the people of the Haverhill 
community as well as of thousands of 
friends scattered throughout Amer- 
ica. 
Under the readjustment Miss Rose 
Kochakian, who has been Miss You- 


mans’ assistant, will continue much of &; 
the work in the vestry of the church R 
where it will be transferred from the 
Mission Home. The local churches in 
Haverhill of various denomination f. 
are rallying to the support of the 
work and the amount saved on the i 
appropriation of this year by economy fy 
will carry the work through the wit- 
ter on this new basis. A general ral- 
lying to the support of our home mis 
sion work will enable the work to bef 
resumed in a larger way next year. 
Final action on this matter will be} 
taken at the General Convention this 
fall. 


Every church should rally to this fi 
great challenge of making America 
really Christian. If you have not yet 
made your contribution to home mis P 
sions, will you do it now for the sake f. 
of the Master and these boys and girls §, 
who need his message greatly ? 
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veh Wy Miss Angie Crew, on furlough from 
"V@ Will japan, is being kept busy since her re- 
or thu from Boston where she studied last 
nt gooiffwinter. She spent two weeks in the two 
vith B Young People’s Schools at Defiance in 
Djune, then went to Merom, Indiana, for 
“Ethe Young People’s School there. From 
ston a there she was to go to Camp Mack for 
SUMMef the three-day Young People’s Institute of 
e worlifthe Eel River Conference. It is ex- 
me andp pected that she will take July and Aug- 
j ust for rest and preparation for the re- 

__ tum to Japan. For your information in 
hristian case you wish to send her a steamer let- 
gn mis ter, we repeat that she sails on the Si- 
eloping§ beria Maru from San Francisco, August 
in theg%8, and letters from the Central Con- 
yntion and eastern territory should be 
mailed about a week before that date. 


f 

po te Address her: 

j risk Miss Angie Crew, 
pting af%Siberia Maru, 


: Sailing August 28, 
faith of San Francisco, Calif. 
ew day. 


’ Provi-f Dr. Fry is visiting some of our New 

1g serv. pEngland churches and plans to be at 

Dr. and (raigville for the summer school in July. 

‘|. HHe can be reached now at 84 Main 

1d with Street, Peterboro, N. H., and steamer 

nd andiitters should be addressed to him as 
follows: 


Rev, E. C. Fry, D. D. 

%N. Y. K. S. S. Mishima Maru, 
Sailing September 4, 

Seattle, Wash. 
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Mrs. C. P. Garman, who just returned 
this country from Japan on regular 
furlough, was compelled to spend some 
nuch of hime at Mayo Brothers’ Hospital in 
church Rocheste~, Minn. At last word she was 
rom the Making commendable progress and by 
eches in f"® time this is in print we expect that 
mee he will be in Cleveland, Ohio, with rel- 
nations tives. Her address there is, 

of the 


Mrs, C. P. Garman, 
on the #60 Strathavon Road, 
Shaker Heights, 

Coney eveland, Ohio. 
he wit- 
ral ral- 
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Under date of May 10, Dr. Woodworth 
ites from Tokyo: “This morning I 
ld about fifty boys in my Bible class. 
talked to them about the inescapable 
aut of the existence of God, then of God 
a loving Father, then of the loving 





ion this Pather in his desire to give to all his 
hildren the best things of this world and 
Mf the world to come.” No comment is 

to this feessary, 

A merica 

not yet § There is being circulated “To all People 


me mis F Goodwill” a message on this subject, 
the sake "ed by a large number of the Chris- 

.;, Pt leaders of Great Britain and Amer- 
nd girls §. 











This brief message calls upon all 
ple who love peace to uphold the 
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Missionary Messages 


Multilateral Treaty against war, and 
pledges each of the signators “as indi- 
viduals to accept in spirit and in fact the 
words of the treaty which we have al- 
ready quoted; to discountenance any but 
pacific means for the settlement of dis- 
putes or conflicts; and to do our utmost 
to rally men and women of good will to 
unite with us in this same determina- 
tion.” 





Taking her cue from the _ so-called 
Christian nations of the West, China 
seems bent on following the well-trodden 
path of military defense first and paci- 
fism afterwards. Even the Christian 
leaders of China are taking this view 
and accepting militarism as a necessary 
evil, according to Rev. Frank Rawlinson, 
a Congregational missionary of long 
standing in China and at present editor 
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W. G. SARGENT, D. D. 
Pastor of Elmwood Chris- 


tian Church, Providence, 

Rhode Island, where Dr. 

and Mrs, White were com- 
missioned, 











of The Chinese Recorder. If China de- 
cides that she can regain her self-re- 
spect and that of other nations only by 
fighting, much as she desires peace, we 
of the West are much responsible for 
such an, attitude and will have to abide 
the consequences until we ourselves 
show that we really want peace in the 
world instead of war. 





Under the able leadership of Rev. S. 
M. Lynam, Secretary of Missions, the 
New York Eastern Conference took an 
advance step in missionary interest at 
its recent session. A resolution was 
adopted by which the conference agreed 
to assume the salary support of Rev. K. 
Ando, our Japanese pastor at Narugo, 
Japan, in the sum of $540, it being un- 
derstood that this is to be over and above 
its regular giving to foreign missions. 
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This conference began to raise a living 
link fund several years ago and this 
fund is to be held in reserve to supple- 
ment the amount given for Mr. Ando in 
such a way that one-fourth of the total 
salary may be sent in every quarter. 
This conference has been growing in 
missionary interest for several years, 
the president, Rev. W. E. Baker, and sev- 
eral laymen and women being particu- 
larly interested, and the Albany 
Church, under the leadership of Rev. A. 
C. Youmans, D. D., having recently as- 
sumed the full support of the Ishinomaki 
Japan field at a cost of $800. We con- 
gratulate our New York Eastern breth- 
ren on this advance step and are assured 
that it will be the means of strengthen- 
ing its work all along the line. 





The Ontario Christian Conference con- 
tinues its good work in the support of 
foreign missions. During the past year 
every church in the conference made a 
contribution to the Porto Rico pastorate 
which they have assumed since the re- 
turn of the Mortons to Canada. Only 
two of the churches gave less than last 
year and the total from the conference 
showed a substantial increase. This con- 
ference is perhaps the most consistent in 
its missonary interest and support” of 
any we have. Steadily and surely ‘the 
pastors are leading their people to the 
full realization of the.meaning of mis- 
sions to the church. 





Irvington First Church, Rev. W. H. 
Hainer, D. D., pastor, continues to show 
much missionary interest. It supports the 
Salinas field in Porto Rico, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Corwin is leading the young 
people into many worth-while missionary 
activities. During the past year they 
have learned much about Africa, both 
by direct study of the textbooks and 
also by dramas and various other types 
of meetings. 





Seeking New Hospital in Santo Domingo 


One of the worthiest pieces of work 
now going on is the campaign for the 
building of the proposed new hospital at 
Santo Domingo. There are a million 
people in the Dominican Republic and the 
facilities for caring for the sick are piti- 
fully inadequate. Doctors and nurses, to 
say nothing of hospitals, are at a pre- 
mium on this little island. 

Eight years ago the interdenomina- 
tional Board for Christian Work in San- 
to Domingo opened a small hospital, 
with clinic, in Santo Domingo City. The 
demands upon this little hospital are so 
great that it cannot care for all of them. 
The object of the campaign is to raise 
funds to build a large and modern up- 
to-date hospital with a capacity of six- 
ty-five beds and facilities for housing and 
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training a corps of nurses. The present 
hospital, small as it is, is the only hos- 
pital in the Republic which has a train- 
ing school for nurses. Ten Dominican 
nurses have been graduated and there 
are thirteen in the training class. The 
cost of the hospital planned will be 
$175,000 and of this amount $75,000 has 
already been subscribed, the Dominicans 
themselves pledging about $10,000 to- 
ward this much needed institution. 


Under the leadership of Miss Lucile 
Connor, the Young People’s Congress of 
the Southern Ohio Conference did a 
nice piece of work in World Friendship 
recently. At the Annual Booth Festival 
the young people of the various churches 
displayed in their booth, articles which 
they donated for use in Porto Rico and 
the Fort Apache Indian School. Follow- 
ing the festival, the garments, scrap- 
books, toilet articles, and other things 
were packed and a box sent to Miss 
Adams in Porto Rico and another one 
to Miss Kniffen in Arizona. This is real 
missionary service and we congratulate 
the young people of Southern Ohio on 
having a share in it. 


The commissioning to foreign service 
of Dr. and Mrs. M. J. W. White, in the 
Elmwood Christian Church, Providence, 
Rhode Island, by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions of 
the Congregational Church was a most 
happy event. This arrangement is espe- 
cially pleasing to the Foreign Mission 
Department of the Christian Church be- 
cause these two young people have long 
been members of our church and until 
last August had hoped to go out under 
our board. When we found that it 
would not be possible for us to send them 
because of lack of funds, we sought to 
have them sent under the Congrega- 


tional Board in the faith that the two 
churches would eventually be one. In 
this issue, Dr. W. G. Sargent, pastor of 
Elmwood Church, gives us a good ac- 
count of the commissioning service un- 
der the title, “The Commissioning of 
Dr. and Mrs, M. J. W. White”. We hope 
that every member of our church will 
read this account and join with us in 
bidding these young people Godspeed as 
they go to their missionary task. 


Near the old “Haystack Monument,” 
where in 1806 Samuel J. Mills held the 
prayer meeting which since has come to 
be known as the forerunner of the Amer- 
ican Foreign Missionary Movement, 
forty missionary administrators and 
Christian Nationals from all parts of 
the world gathered for a ten-day con- 
ference from July 11 to 21 to discuss and 
plan further for the work of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Dr. John 
R. Mott is chairman of the Council which 
is doing so much to carry forward the 
work in’ modern missions launched at 
Jerusalem last year. 


It was a pleasure to have in the older 
Young People’s group at Defiance Sum- 
mer School this year, Miss Susannah 
Bryant, of the Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church of Columbus. Miss Bryant 
has attended the Congregational school 
at Lakeside for some five or six years 
and is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
work of the young people. She went 
from Defiance to Lakeside to act as 
Counsellor of a group of girls there. We 
believe her visit to Defiance was 
mutually helpful and we hope that more 
of the young people of the two groups 
may enjoy this interchange of fellow- 
ship as opportunity presents itself from 
time to time. 


Avucust, 


Miyagi Personals 
Rev. U. Tanaka, of Iwadeyama, g 
the good people of the Iwadeyama (} 
tian Church were made happy by the, 
cision of the Co-operative Board to hg 
them in their proposal to purchase ay 
and larger building for the continyat, 


of work in that village. 
list signed by most of the members , 


A subscript; 


the church takes care of almost half ¢ 


amount needed for the enlargemel 


plans. 


Communion service was observed 
the Narugo Christian Church, Mr, An 
pastor, Sunday, the tenth of March, 

Mr. K. Oikawa, long a member of ¢} 


Tsukidate 


Christian 


away Saturday, March 9, at his home} 


Tsukidate. Mr. Oikawa was a physicig 


prominent in medical circles of hig ep 


munity. 


A funeral service was held 


the home on March 12. Rev. Kezuka, 


the Ichinoseki Christian Church, py 


sided. Rev. Naruse, of the Tsukidy 
Christian Church, gave a farewell me 
sage. The funeral was attended by 
large group of officials and proming 
citizens of Tsukidate. 


Miss M. Yoshino, woman evangelist 
Ichinoseki, has been ill at the home of 
friend in Sendai for about one month, 


Special meetings were held at Tsuk 
date and Masaka on the evenings 


March 20 and 21. 


About twenty consi 


ered together the topic of church uni 


at the former meeting. 


At Masaki 


young men of the church had made » 


cial preparation 


in advance and 


speakers of the evening, Rev. Kent 
and the writer, were greeted by an aui 
ence of nearly seventy adults. Mr. 0b 
of the Masaka Christian Church, gave 


splendid address 


and testimony, aft 


which three young men were baptized| 
Rev. Naruse, of Tsukidate. 


The following delegates from Miy 
Ken attended conference at Utsunomij 
March 27-29: Rev. Irokawa, Messrs. Wi 
kayama and Shoji, and Miss Takan: 
from Ishinomaki; Rev. Ando and Ii 
Higuchi of Narugo; Rev. Tanaka @ 
Mr. Soneta from Iwadeyama; Rev. N 
ruse and Mr. Sato from Tsukidate; lf 
Nakamura from Iwagasaki; Rev. 


rai from Wakaya; 


Rev. Kezuka, Mr. ¢ 


ba, Mr. Izumi, and Mrs. Abe of Ichi 
seki; Mrs. K. Kitano and Mr. McKnig 


from Sendai. 


The leading topic of t 


conference was church union with t 


Congregationalists. 


This proposal 


unanimously approved by the confere 
in session March 28. 


Mr. K. Ando, 


of Narugo Christi 


Church, was ordained at the recent s 
sion of the Christian Conference at Ut 


nomiya. 
Sendai, Japan, 


Wm. Q. MCKNIGHT: 
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Closing the Year's Work at Ft. Apache, Arizona 


BY BESSIE KNIFFEN 


— with a start this morning 
when I realized that this was the last 
day of May. I have been so busy getting 
up early mornings and seeing off the 
truckloads of children who are leaving 
for their homes that I never once thought 
of my report. I have been keeping a sort 
of a diary of the happenings of the 
month and thought that perhaps it 
would add a little variety if I would 
change the form of my report. The first 
ten days were spent largely in writing 
letters and getting out some material for 
some churches which had asked for it. 
As this would not make very interesting 
reading I will begin with the twelfth of 
May. 

May 12—Had our usual Sunday School 
in the morning. All teachers present 
and in the Employee Children’s Sunday 
School I told the story of the baby 
Moses, stressing the love of the mother. 
It was supposed to be our little recogni- 
tion of the day—Mothers’ Day. The chil- 
dren seemed very much pleased and were 
glad to review the story which they 
know and love so well. 

* * * * 


May 26—Up in good season and Mrs. 
Ruhl, the little boys’ matron, came in to 
see if I was going to have services. She 
said the Catholics were not having any. 
I went up to see Mr. Patterson and de- 
cided not to have any either. It was 
just as well because the truck was here 
from Leupp for a load of children and 
there was too much excitement over the 
first load to go home to have had a very 
successful Sunday School. I hated to see 
the Leupp children leave. They are all 
my charges. The Sunday night service 
went off pretty well. It was our bacca- 
laureate service and I had to give the 
address. Two boys who had promised to 
play horn solos were missing. We had 
enough without it anyway. 

May 27—This is the beginning of a 
full week. Did up my work in the morn- 
ing and went to the track meet in the 
afternoon. It was quite an interesting 
program. They started off with a base- 
ball throw for girls and continued with 
all sorts of competitive sports. Byron, 
who makes most of the homeruns in 
baseball, won the one-hundred-yard dash 
% far ahead of the others that we almost 
forgot to watch them come in. There 
was close competition between the sev- 
ath and eighth grades all the way 
through, especially in the high jump. 
The seventh grade came out a couple 
Wints ahead of the eighth. 

May 28—The big excitement today has 
ben the tug-of-war across the river. 
Everybody went down to see which class 


would be the one to get wet. The water 
is quite deep now so that they could al- 
most swim in to shore. The eighth 
grade pulled the seventh in after a few 
minutes of steady pulling. They surely 
had the laugh on the seventh graders 
because the seventh graders were so sure 
they were going to win and everybody 
else seemed to think so too. The tall 
eighth grade huskies walked across what 
is left of the bridge and kept dry and 
had a good time guying the seventh 
graders who waded or swam back, I 
rather think the seventh graders had the 
best time of it because they got a chance 
to go swimming. 

May 29—This is the last big day. 
Nothing special was doing until evening 
and then the commencement exercises of 
the first class to graduate from T. R. S. 
There were thirty-three of them and they 
sat in state on the platform. There 
were speeches by a number of them. It 
was all very good and we hate to lose 
some of these students. We do get at- 
tached to them and it seems so queer to 
think that some who have been such good 
all-round helpers will not be here when 
school opens in the fall. 

May 30—Had to get up early to see 
the load of children leave for Shiprock, 
New Mexico. Our truck took these. 
There were fifteen girls and five boys. 
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Four of the girls were graduates. I lost 
my house-girl in this load. In fact, all 
three of my girls that I have had during 
the year left on this truck. All day there 
was more or less unrest among the chil- 
dren. We went to the military cemetery 
up on the hill at ten o’clock and had a 
brief memorial service. In the afternoon 
a truck came in from Oraibi to get a load 
of children, They lined the children up 
and the men who had come for them 
picked them out. They finally had for- 
ty-two girls and I don’t know how many 
boys. 

May 31—Up early again to see the 
load off. This bunch takes so many of 
our little children. They were certainly 
packed into that truck. It will be a long 
ride for the little ones. I went back to 
bed after the excitement was over. I 
guess when you will read this report you 
will know what I have been doing the 
rest of the day. I have done several 
much needed pieces of work besides this. 

Tomorrow we are losing two families 
of the employees and Sunday Kirk is go- 
ing and I don’t know who else. Quite 
a few of the teachers go to summer 
school this summer. I will be leaving 
Fort Apache two weeks from tomorrow 
too. I expect to come up along the 
coast on the steamship, Dixie, leaving 
New Orleans the nineteenth of June. 

(Note: A part of the above report 
has been omitted because of lack of 
space.) 

Ft. Apache, Arizona. 


Report of the New American Mission 


BY MARGUERITE YOUMANS 


wy closing the year’s program we find 

the time all too brief in which to ac- 
complish the many things that we had 
hoped to do. Comforted by the words of 
the immortal Browning, that man’s reach 
should exceed his grasp, we may take 
heart and feel certain that with the com- 
ing fall, some of our dreams may be real- 
ized. 

Some of the May events were as fol- 
lows: The play, “Iron John”, which the 
Blue Bird Club, directed by Miss Kocha- 
kian, presented in the barn for the 
amusement of the neighborhood kiddies; 
the May party of May 10, conducted by 
the Philathea Girls of the Winter Street 
Baptist Church for the Juniors and In- 
termediates of the Sunday School—a jol- 
ly time for every child present; and the 
third Annual Open House, held May 22. 
This is one of the times of the year in 
which all of the children may come to- 
gether—Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 


‘Blue Birds, and Sewing Class—and give 


demonstration of their activities. It is the 
one time when parents may informally 


chat with one another over the hand- 
work so neatly done by their children, 
and a time when people may come from 
the churches of Haverhill to witness the 
results of their efforts in a co-operative 
local work in promoting Christian citi- 
zenship. We were disappointed in the 
number responding to invitations to the 
American people. Perhaps the announce- 
ments reached the pastors too late for 
announcement by calendars, 


Some of the G. and G. Class of the 
Portland Street Church, and two of the 
Junior Armenian Benevolent . Union 
kindly assisted in the enterprise. Special 
mention should be made of the fine dem- 
onstration of First Aid work given by 
the Boy Scouts. Thanks are extended the 
women of the Winter Street Church who 
furnished cakes for the occasion. 

May 15 presented the opportunity of 
presenting the work to the Missionary 
Society of the Winter Street Church, 
with hopes of securing more workers 
from that group. 

One of the fine projects permitted our 
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community was the Home Hygiene 
Class financed by the Red Cross, here at 
the Community House. Women of six 
nationalities took the course under Mrs. 
Harry West, graduate nurse, several of 
the women receiving certificates. A 
Greek woman who has studied English 
two years only, wrote well enough to 
pass a written test at over eighty per- 
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cent, and one of the Italian women took 
an oral test, passing at 100 percent. The 
women found opportunity to apply many 
of the lessons learned at home. 

The June meeting of the Auxiliary 
Committee will be held in conjunction 
with the Advisory Board in our annual 
meeting, at which time we hope for a 
hundred percent attendance. 








is to tenr it down and rebuild. 








Reconstruction following the disastrous storm in Porto Rico last fall. 
Our Salinas Church was so badly damaged that the only wise thing to do 


Sufficient funds have not come in to 
make this possible, and in the meantime the work suffers, 
people are afraid to enter the building in its present condition, but we 
eannot go ahead with a rebuilding program without funds, 

pastor reports a deepening interest since the disaster. 


Some of the 


The Salinas 








The Man of Macedonia as He Appears Now 


BY REV. EDWARD FRANCIS 


HE original man of Macedonia was 

an apparition that may have existed 
only for a few minutes and then eva- 
nesced. Since that time there have been 
great numbers of them and they are 
real people—real messengers of distress 
calling for help. Experience proves that 
many nations and tribes are represented 
in that Macedonian call. But this nar- 
rative concerns Ethiopia stretching out 
hands to God. 

Thomas Lambic, M. D., who has lived 
many years, was making a journey across 
that great land. Saturday at noon he 
found a convenient place near a stream 
in Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) 
where he decided to rest over the Sab- 
bath. He noticed a herd of cows in a 
yard near by, and to him it was a mat- 
ter of curiosity why those cows were not 
out grazing. Upon inquiry, he was told 
by the natives that this was the day the 
cows pray. 

“You mean this is the day the owner 
prays for his cows?” the doctor asked. 

But the spokesman explained farther. 
The owner of the cows was a man named 
“God Almighty” and the cows were pray- 
ing to him. 

The next day a company of these poor 
superstitious people came around and this 
Christian physician talked to them for 





two hours of the one living and true. 
God and of his Son whom he had sent 
into the world to save all men. 

When he had concluded, one old man 
arose and said, “This is what we need to 
know. Can’t you stay a few days and 
tell us all about this?” 


What the Big, Round, Red Fire Was 


BY MISS Z. I.. DAVIS 


OW pretty and fresh the woods on 

either side of the road looked! Rena 
and Alta were on their way to Sunday 
School. They had started early to get 
there on time, as it was held in a country 
schoolhouse. 

Every now and then Rena would gather 
a spray of shad or witch hazel for her 
teacher. Alta, not to be outdone, stopped 
to pick some wild flowers at the base 
of a maple. 

“My bouquet keeps 
yours”, said Alta. 

“Mine smells the sweetest”, replied 
little sister. 

That was the beginning of a naughty 
quarrel, but it was not the ending, sad 
to say. 

The sun shone brighter and brighter 


fresher than 
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“No”, said the doctor, “we are in, 
hurry and cannot linger.” 

Not to be put off, these Macedonian 
in their distress asked, “Cannot some of 
us travel with you and you take a tim 
each day and tell us?” 

“No, we are traveling fast, you cou 
not keep up.” 

Then came the old scriptural question, 
“What shall we do?” 

The Christian man told them of a little 
school two weeks’ journey away over the 
mountains where they had a wonderfy 
Book. If they sent some boys, they 
would learn to read that Book and bring 
it back to that village where men an 
cows prayed to a man named with such 
a divine name. 

One native finally said, “We live here 
in the wilds. We pray to rocks and trees; 
or if we hear a lion roaring, we pray to 
that.” 

This was the first time they had hear 
of Jesus. But now they declared, “We 
believe it. It is good. Tell us more,” 

The story of this village might be du. 
plicated thousands of times in that vast 
unevangelized region. For this reason, 
the Abyssinian frontier mission was or 
ganized and Dr. Lambic and a Mr 
Rhoads and their wives entered Ethiopia 
last spring as its first missionaries 
The progressive ruler, Ras. Tafari 
Makenen, is kindly disposed toward the 
work. A few years ago he gave the site 
for a Christian hospital near Addis 
Ababa, his capital. Also, when visiting 
the Bible House in London, he contrib 
uted five hundred dollars to the work of 
the Bible Society. Both Dr. Lambic and 
Mr. Rhoads have previously had many 
years’ experience in African work. Pray 
for their success. 

Oneonta, New York. 


and the little sisters became more ant 
more excited and talked so loudly that 
they, did not even hear the robin singing 
cheerily up in the tree top. 

All at once a strange sight turne 
their attention. They were climbing 
what was called, “The Big Hill”, and it 
was crossed by the railroad track. 

“What can it be?” cried Rena, now 
thoroughly frightened. “I am afraid d 
it? 

It looked like a big, round ball of fire 
on the track, rolling right towards them. 
Their eyes, now strained to see the queer 
sight, kept growing larger at every step 

“Let us go and see what it is”, sail 
Alta, in a timid whisper. 

Drawing closer to each other, they ti? 
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toed up up to it, half expecting it would 
come at them. 


“Q—h’, gasped Rena, in a tone of re- 
lief, as at last they stood beside the 
two.red flags that were blown by the 
wind into the shape of a ball. 


“They frightened us because we were 
saying naughty things”, said Alta, now 
conscience-smitten. 

“Let us never quarrel any more”, said 
Rena. 

Then what do you think the two little 
sisters did? They were so glad because 
there was nothing to hurt them that they 
kneeled right down there together and 
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thanked the dear Heavenly Father for 
his loving care over them. 

They were not long in reaching the 
schoolhouse and they enjoyed the Sun- 
day School better than ever before. 

They were not long in reaching the 
wild flowers because he made so many 
of them; but there is something that 
pleases him more than fragrant flowers. 
The happy and thankful heart of a little 
boy or girl pleases him more than any- 
thing else in the world, for Jesus said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God”, and “Suffer little children, 
and forbid them not, to come unto me: 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Grand Rapids, Michigun. 


A Message From the Japan Christian Conference 


E twenty-ninth annual conference of 

the Japan Christian Church, in ses- 
sion at Utsunomiya, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1, We express our thanks to the 
Board of Foreign Missions in America 
for continued sympathy and support dur- 
ing the past year. 

2, We present our thanks for the ex- 
pected return of Dr. Fry and Miss Crew. 

8. We present our hopes for the con- 
tinuance in the Japan work of Dr. and 
Mrs. Woodworth for the coming year. 


4. We wish for the Garman family a 
safe journey home on their furlough, a 
year full of blessing, and an early re- 
turn to Japan. 

5. We pledge ourselves anew to the 
great work of the Kingdom of God in 
Japan, rejoicing especially this year 
in the steps taken both in America and 
in Japan toward union with our sister 
church of the Congregationalists. 


KIKUTARO MATSUNO, President. 
GENICHIRO SANO, Secretary. 
Utsunomiya, Japan. 


Missionary Society Program for September 


Theme: Service 
1—Hymn—“O, Zion Haste”, 
2—Business Period. 
8—Devotional Period— 

Hymn—“Ye Servants of God”. 
Bible—Matt. 20:26-28; Ps. 100. 
Poem—“This Path Called Life’’. 
Prayer. 
4—Discussion—“A New Crusade”. (Us- 
ing three persons) pp. 183-214. 
§—-Woman’s Part in the Program of 
Christianity (message). 
6—Roll Call—Has the study of Missions 
this year helped me to grow? How? 
1—Hymn—“Hark the Voice of. Jesus 
Calling”. 
Suggestions for Leaders 


With this program we conclude our 
year’s study. Within the year we have 
discussed all the phases of that thing 
which we have called Home Missions. We 
have considered Loyalty to Country, to 
the Community, to the Kingdom of God, 
Faith in God and in Man, Hope and Joy. 
Every step of the way we have asked 
ourselves and each other, “What Next in 
Home Missions?” 

We have come at length to the thought 
of the New Crusade and this thought is 
introduced to us through the word Serv- 
ice, 


. No, 1. Let the leader read the words 


of this beautiful hymn so that there may 
emerge from the reading a true under- 
sanding of “Thy mission high fulfill- 
ing”. Pray that as the day’s program 





advances not only the high mission of 
Zion may find entrance into every heart, 
but that the high mission of each indi- 
vidual and of the group may be revealed 
clearly to each one present. A part of 
this mission is to do our Father’s work 
in the best way possible. We should nev- 
er be satisfied unless our last meeting is 
better than the previous ones. We learn 
to do by doing; so naturally our last ef- 
fort should surpass all former efforts. 
No, 2. The above statement is true of 
our “Business Period”. Do let us try to 
make all of our business meeting inter- 
esting. To do this, the leader needs to 
have an outline of matters to come up— 
an “Order of Business.” First, the read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting, 
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followed by corrections or additions if 
necessary; reports of committees, if any; 
presentation of bills, if any, and vote 
taken for the payment of bills. If any- 
thing has been left over from the previ- 
ous meetings, it can be disposed of at 
this time; new members voted on and re- 
ceived by the president. As this is the 
last meeting of the year, it would be well 
to have a yearly report from the secre- 
tary. Make a special effort before the 
meeting day, to have a full attendance 
of the membership, At this meeting we 
shall need to consider the work of the 
society for the coming year. 

No. 3. As has been said so many times, 
the missionary society is an ideal place 
for the cultivation of the spirit of wor- 
ship. Let every devotional period prove 
itself a mountain-top season of commun- 
ion with God. Many may participate in 
this suggested worship period. The 
hymn might be used as a solo or duet or 
sung by the society together. One wom- 
an might read the first scripture refer- 
ence and another recite the 100th Psalm, 
or have it recited in unison. Assign to 
another person the beautiful poem, “This 
Path Called Life”. The poem can be 
found in The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
for May 12, 1927. 

No, 4. Let the leader introduce Chap- 
ter 6 by reading the statement on page 
183, which is Dr. Shriver’s introduction 
to Study six. She may then tell the story 
of the strike recorded on pp. 183-186; 
either read it herself or have some one 
else read the last half of page 186, be- 
ginning with “Was our waste”, and con- 
cluding with page 187. 

Pages 188 and 189 should be read by 
another, emphasizing the suggestion 
from Dr. Fosdick. Let the leader speak 
of the waste due to Ignorance, Sickness, 
and Distraught Lives, closing with the 
question Dr. Shriver asks at the top of 
page 192: “As the churches in their 
Home Missions today bravely announce 
their purpose ‘To Make America Chris- 
tian for the Service of the World’, can 
they escape the meaning and implication 
of situations thus touched upon?” Now 
let some one tell in a few words about 
“A New Crusade”, pp. 192-197, reading 





Some of our Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavors at Ponce, 
Porto Rico, Christian 
Church. They. meet with 
Miss Victorin Adams on 
Sunday afternoon and have 

great times together. 
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the last half of page 197—“There is no 
questioning the potency of the gospel”. 

A “New Commitment,” pp. 212-214, isa 
logical and conclusive ending of what has 
proved to many a most soul-searching 
study of “What Next in Home Mis- 
sions?” 

Let us go out from this meeting re- 
solved to heed The Call, after we have 
sung the hymn, “Hark the Voice of Je- 
sus Calling”’. 

How fitting that the message for today, 
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the closing message for the year, should 
be from the President of our General 
Christian Convention. 

It might be a fine idea to have No. 6 
of the program after the program has 
been finished, making a sort of a “Heart 
to Heart” talk and social half hour of 
it. Appoint some one to have charge 
and, if refreshments are served, let No. 
6 be the topic of conversation under the 
direction of the person appointed, while 
enjoying the refreshments. 


World Friendship Program for August 
BY MRS. MARAN M. McCORD 


A Palaver About Great Adventurers 
HIS meeting is planned to fit into 
a picnic, the meeting itself to be held 
around a camp fire, and its object is to 
retell the stories of some of the men and 
the women who are responsible for the 
progress of the Kingdom. All of us are 
familiar with the great names in Amer- 
ican history, but few of us know much 
about the great names in Christian his- 
tory. 

The program carries a notation as to 
where most of the material can be se- 
cured. Be sure to send your order to 
Mrs. Emma S. Powers, C. P. A. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio, in plenty of time if you 
want the leaflets giving the story of John 
Eliot and John G. Paton. The hymn 
recommended as the closing one of the 
meeting is “Follow the Gleam”. If you 
are not familiar with it, the Christian 
Education Department, C. P. A. Build- 
ing, Dayton, Ohio, can provide not more 
than two copies for a society. Every 
young person in our church really ought 
to know, and to love, this hymn which is 
the keynote of what we as young people 
are trying to do. 

Item number six on the program is the 
story of Clara Swain. Miss Swain was 
an American girl, a graduate of the 
Women’s Medical College in Philadelphia. 
The events which indirectly led to the 
sending of Miss Swain to the field are as 
follows: The wife of a native prince of 
India was nursed by one of the mission- 
aries, When this missionary was ready 
to return to London for a furlough the 
native woman sent for her and said, 
“You are going to London, and I want 
you to tell our Queen and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales what the women in the 
zenanas of India suffer when they are 
sick. Will you promise me?” Taking a 
locket she placed a slip of paper upon 
which the message had been written 
within it. When Miss Beilly, the mis- 
sionary, returned to England. The 
queen heard of the message she was 
bringing and gave her an audience and 
authorized the beginning of a medical 
work in India which resulted in the 
establishment of a system of hospitals. 


Miss Clara Swain was the first wom- 
an medical missionary to India and also 
the first accredited woman physician 
ever sent out by any missionary society. 
She went out in 1869 in company with 
Miss Isabella Thoburn and under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
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ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Soon after reaching India, she gathereg 
a class of sixteen girls and began to 
train them as nurses. Thirteen of the 
sixteen eventually became graduate 
nurses and were the forerunners of 
host of Indian women in the medical pro. 
fession today. Prayer played a great 
part in the beginning of this work, as it 
has in the beginning of all Christian un. 
dertakings, and as a direct result of 
earnest prayer the Nawab, or Rajah, of 
Rampore gave an estate of forty acres 
adjoining the mission property and val- 
ued at $50,000, for the establishment of 
the first hospital for women in India, 
The Rajah later wrote that this gift 
gave him greater satisfaction than any. 
thing else he had ever done. Only a 
woman could minister to the shut-in 
women of India, and Miss Swain was 
able to render a service that no one be 
fore had been able to make, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


For Junior Leaders 


BY CARRIE ROBISON, SUPERINTENDENT 


Program for September 

ET this be a public meeting to which 

the parents and others are invited. 

Have songs, etc., that have been used 
in previous meetings. The little pageant, 
“The Artist That Forgot Four Colors”, 
or any other suitable pageant, might be 
given. Have the Juniors write and give 
invitations to all. 


year. 











Roll 


Cradle 
workers have expressed the desire 
to see a picture of the little son of 
our denominational Cradle Roll Su- 


So many of our 


perintendent, Mrs. L. TT. Proctor, 
that we are happy to be able to pre- 
sent it this month. Here is Lester 
Tally Proctor, Jr., of Shiloh 
Springs Christian Church, Dayton, 
son of Rev. and Mrs. L. T. Proctor. 














A freewill offering could be taken, 
which can be used towards the Juniors’ 
Goal. 

Each society will want to make its own 
program for the open meeting. I should 
make it a review meeting, using the sub- 
jects that have been used through the 
Have one child tell briefly about 
each of the Junior objects—Indians at 
Roosevelt School, Americanization at 
Haverhill, Sunday School at La Rosadas, 
Porto Rico, and Wakuya Kindergarten 
in Japan. 

Have an exhibit of curios and pictures 
from the lands studied, as well as of the 
booklets and other handwork the children 
have done. Give an opportunity for the 
visitors to look at these, with a child at 
each exhibit to explain and answer ques- 
tions. 

Miss Applegarth’s story, “The Artist 
That Forgot Four Colors”, is found in 
her book, “Missionary Stories for Little 
Folks”, and is based on Harold Copping’s 
picture, “The Hope of the World”. 

Have the picture in sight if possible. 
Have some one tell the story, then have 
the children sing, “The World Children 
for Jesus”. As each verse is sung, let & 
tiny child dressed to represent the one in 
the verse come onto the stage. A num- 
ber may come with the last verse. Then 
the society may sing, “We’ve a Story to 
Tell to the Nations”. 

Or have the picture and have a child 
tell a story for each child in the picture, 
and close with a missionary song. 

If you prefer an African dramatiza- 
tion, you can get “The Teeth That Did 
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not Drop Out”, for four characters, from 
Literature Headquarters, 723 Muhlen- 
purg Building, 1228 Spruce Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, for two cents 
each. “The World Children for Jesus” 
can be obtained from the same place at 
two cents a copy or fifteen cents a dozen. 

Those societies which cannot have an 
open meeting should have the review, 
the children telling over the stories, or 
making a catechism from the facts that 
they have learned. 

Be sure to have all money sent early so 
that it will reach Mrs. Powers this month 
and be counted on our goal. We want to 
go over the top this time, so you must 
get your money where it will be counted. 
Do not fail to put the label, “Junior 
Work”, on it. 

Next year we plan to make some study 
of our church, beginning with the local 
church. I would have the children do a 
little research work about the history of 
your own church before the October 
meeting. Let them learn from friends 
all they can. 

Mrs. Fry was the only missionary who 
had a September birthday, so I think our 
prayer list this month might well be “The 
Girls’ School at Utsunomiya”, or, if you 
prefer, all our missionaries in turn. 

North Springfield, Pennsylvania. 


Our Cradle Roll 

By Mrs. L. T. Proctor, Superintendent 

RS. Anna W. Heikes, corresponding 

Secretary of the Albion, Maine, Mis- 
sionary Society, reports their Cradle Roll 
Rally held June 18 with twenty-one wom- 
en and twenty-one children present. The 
prepared program was used, After the 
social hour pictures were taken of 
the children. The offering amounted to 
$2.70. 


If Christ Had Thought of Just Himself 


If Christ had a a of just himself, 
No lowly manger b 

Would once have held a King Divine, 
Or pillowed Jesus’ head; 

For far above the skies of blue, 

In Heaven’s endless day, 

His Father had prepared for him, 

A better place to stay. 


If Christ had thought of just himself, 
Qur blessed Savior, Friend, 

Would not have trod the bitter path 

Up to the very end. 

He never would have borne the cross 
Up there on Calvary, 

Nor paid salvation’s cruel price, 

Nor died to set us free. 


If Christ had thought of just himself,— 
But ah, that was not true. 
He made the wondrous sacrifice 
For love of me and you, 
Then as he gave for us, now we 
Must pattern after him, 
And give, that those in darkened lands, 
May find true light in him. 
arolyn R. Freeman. 
Rural Route 1, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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Wide Awake Club 


EAR WIDE AWAKERS: 

Just after the copy for last month 
was mailed in I received two answers to 
the May contest. They were from Mil- 
dred Sawyer, 12, and Mary Sisson, 10, 
both from Westerly, Rhode Island. We 
are sorry that they didn’t come in time to 
be included in the regula? report for the 
May contest. 

For the June Contest we received four 
answers, two of them were from Mildred 
and Mary, and the other two from Kath- 
ryn Dowty, 14, North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, and Ernest Carr, 10, Hidalgo, Illi- 
nois. The puzzle was to begin with one 
word by changing only one letter at a 
time in it change it to another word. 
Mildred, Mary, and Kathryn had the 
first one correct, but no one had the sec- 
ond correct. Here is the way they should 


Love, live, life, lift, gift. 

Rich, rice, mice, mite, mote, rote, role, 
pole, poll, pool, poor. There are other 
ways of doing the last one, but this is 
one example. The mistake that every 
one made was in changing two letters at 
a time instead of just one. 
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for Boys and Girls 


Contest for August 


It’s time again to see how well we can 
read the magazine. See if you can find 
the answers to these questions right in 
this issue of the paper. 


1, What two young people who belong 
to the Christian Church have just been 
commissioned to go as missionaries under 
the Congregational Church? 


2. What was the big, round, red fire? 


3. To what country are the young 
people mentioned in question one going 
as missionaries? 


4. In what country is a new hospital 
to be built and why? 


5. Who is going to carry on the New 
American work at Haverhill? 


6. Who won in the tug of war at Fort 
Apache? 
Rules of the Club 


1. Manuscripts giving the answers to 
the contests should have the name, age, 
and address of the sender on them. 

2. Answers should be written on only 
one side of the paper. 

3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fif- 
teen may join the club by sending in the 
answer to the contest of the month. 

4. The contest for August closes Au- 
gust 20. 

Send answers to Marian M. McCord, 2400 
Wilson Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


The Home Mission Honor Roll for June 


BY A. W. 


N comparing our receipts for home 

missions this June with those of last, 
we are glad to note a slight increase in 
the offerings received from churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Christian Endeavor 
Societies; and although our total for the 
month is somewhat lower than that of 
last, we find this is more than accounted 
for in the decrease in personal gifts. 
We are hoping these personal gifts will 
come in soon and that next month we 
can report a fine increase from every 
source. 

Of course many of the churches having 
given only partial offerings so far this 
year are those giving through the budget 
and these will no doubt show a fine in- 
crease at the end of the year. 

Last June we received offerings from 
one hundred and seventy-five different 
churches. Of this number twenty-three 
gave only partial offerings, two gave the 
same as last year, sixty-three lost, and 
eighty-seven made a gain. Of the eighty- 
seven churches making a gain, twenty 
gave nothing the year before and cannot 
be compared, eleven fell below the fifteen 
percent increase and fifty-six made a 
gain of fifteen percent or more. 

This June we received offerings from 
one hundred sixty-seven churches. Fifty- 
four gave only partial offerings for the 
year and so cannot be compared as yet, 
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forty-three lost and seventy gained. Of 
the seventy gaining, twenty-three gave 
nothing last year and thus cannot be > 
compared, eleven made a gain of less 
than fifteen percent, and thirty-six made 
a gain of more than fifteen percent. The 
latter are listed below together with the 
conference and percent of increase. 


Churches Making Fifteen Percent Gain 
in June 

West Grove, M. O., 196%; Fairview, 
Mt. V., 122; Lebanon, W. Ind., 105; Fair- 
view, Erie, 104; Merom, W. Ind., 104; 
Irvington, First, N. J., 93; Pleasant 
Home, Nw. K., 81; East Grafton, Merr., 
73; Sugar Creek, E. Ind., 73; East Law- 
rence, Ti. R., 72; Sideling Hill, R. H. & 
So. Pa., 71; Harrisville, E. Ind., 67; 
Deer Creek, Nw. Ind., 64; Circle Hill, M. 
O., 57; Bloomingsburg, Nw. Ind., 44; 
Croys Creek, W. Ind., 42; Sims, IIl., 42; 
Sulphur Springs, E. Ind., 42;  Ravena, 
First, N. Y. E., 41; Dewittville, Erie, 
40; Center Lovell, Y. & C., 40; Pittsfield, 
First, N. Y. E., 40; Pleasant Grove, O. C., 
88; Washington Grove, N. Ill, 37; Ottawa 
River, Nw. O., 37; Wayland, N. K. & 
Nebr., 36; Beaver Center, Erie, 35; Chris- 
tian Temple, Ill, 34; Cove Springs, M. 
O., 31; Crooked Creek, Nw. Ind., 28; 
Whetstone, Ind. M. R., 28; New Salem, 
W. Ind., 25; Fairview, W. Ind., 22; 
Centerville, O. C., 20; Noble, E. Ind., 17; 
Neola, S. Kan., 16. 


July should be our best month in home | 
missions receipts. We hope that every | 
church will see to it that the offering is 
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sent in promptly in order that we may 
be able to keep all the work going. If 
pastors and Sunday School superinten- 
dents will inquire to make sure that the 
offering has been sent in, it will help 
a great deal, as sometimes this is unin- 
tentionally overlooked. 


The June number of Home and For- 
eign Fields, the missionary organ of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, presents 
one of the most stirring appeals for sup- 
port of recruits to foreign service that 
we have seen in a long time. The ap- 
peal comes from the young people them- 
selves who have prepared for overseas 
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service and now face the question as to 
whether or not their church can send 
them. Lack of funds, the cry of many 
mission boards besides the Southern 
Baptists, is the hindering cause that 
threatens to keep them at home, and 
these recruits have carried their cases 
individually to the people of their 
churches. The substance of their ring- 
ing challenge is “You put up the money 
and we will match it with our lives.” 
Surely no church can turn a deaf ear to 
such a challenge, and we hope our South- 
ern Baptist brethren may be able to send 
every one of these fine young people into 
the work to which they feel called. 


The Financial Report of the Woman's Mission Board 


For the Month Ending June 30, 1929 


RECEIPTS 


Maple anes, Michigan .cc0cs..+-0- $ 2.75 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... $2.75 
Central Illinois ......cccceeseeeeeeees $ 342.68 
Atwood, General Fund seve S10.75 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ..... 2.20 
Literature Fund ........... 1.10 
Bismark, General Fund ...... 7.70 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 2.60 
Franklinton Teacher ...... 25.00 
Home Missions .........-- 12.00 
Foreign Missions .......... 12.00 
Bethel, General Fund ....... 8.00 
Franklinton Dorminitory ...18.51 
Danville, General Fund ...... 10 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 
Franklinton Teacher ....... 
Hope, General Fund ........ 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 
Franklinton Teacher ...... 2 
Lake Fork, General Fund .... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... 
Milmine, General Fund ...... 
Tuscola, General Fund ...... 
Elien G. Gustin Fund 
Home Missions ..........++ 
Foreign Missions .......... 
Urbana, General Fund ........ 
DE ND. 40604 ss ees nckbs 7 
NN, ena nbn sy cn saps ssoeenees $ 175.80 
Laconia, General Fund .... 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 
Franklinton Dorminitory.. 25.00 





Miss Angie Crew ........ 50.00 
Miss Sadie Busiel, Foreign 
DD dN ch sa aksnwane 5.00 


Laconia C. E. Fry School.. © 20.00 
Franklin, Ellen G. Gustin 


Sr ee 2.00 
ee Pee eee 15.00 
Hill, General Fund ......... 13.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ....: > 2.00 
Franklinton ......ccscecce 23.00 
ee ee SF eee Ey ees $ 21.76 
Madrid, Cradle Roll ....... $15.05 
Lone Chapel, Home Missions . .6.71 
Southern Woman’s Board .......... $ 1.00 
Shiloh (Ramseur, N. C.) 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ...... $1.00 
Western Washington ..............-.. $ 28.00 
Montesano, General Fund .. $ 4.11 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.25 
Home Missions ........... 12.64 
Foreign Missions ......... 10.00 
Rays Hill and Southern 
ER Sikes bk bs o4cb bes soe $ 64.28 
Buck Valley, General Fund .. $ 7.00 
Clearville, General Fund ... 3.93 
ee eee 2.07 
Damascus, General Fund .... 8.75 
Foreign Missions ........ 9.13 
Eariston, General Fund .... 18.10 
Fairview, Foreign Missions.. 5.55 
Lebanon, Foreign Missions .. 9.75 


Rhode Island and 


NINES ch ch cuceeseussee wie $ 2.00 
Westerly, Ellen G. Gustin 

Rnd ere $2.00 

North Western Indiana .............- $ 81.22 


Deer Creek, General Fund .. $2.90 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 2.00 
Franklinton Dormitory .... 25.00 


Burrows, General Fund.... 7.80 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.00 
Literature Fund ......... 2.00 

Young America, General 
OP eae 3.80 
Thank Offering .......... 11.50 

Buffalo, General Fund ...... 3.50 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.00 
Kokomo, General Fund .... 3.90 


Thank Offering .......... 1.00 
Hickory Grove, General 

EE udunbcaswenacs es vcs 4.90 
Darrough Chapel, General 

OO Sea ae ar 8.92 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 2.00 

Dew. VOR. Western. oes vnesicvcesccee $ 13.75 

Machias, Ellen G. Gustin 


BUD ke abdhakaSeGgene cee $ 1.00 
Morgansville, Ellen G. Gustin 
Qenemperts General Fund .. a 11.75 
OR ET crbcksad cn snus oe ons 6s enebs $ 5.00 
Thurston, Foreign Missions .. $5.00 


Se NN Ga eek y ac wussesacana ae $ 10.00 
Mt. Zion, Home Missions .. $10.00 E 

te PPO errr $ 52.45 
Albany, General Fund ...... $ 1.00 


Hartwick, General Fund .... 3.60 
Freehold, General Fund .... 12.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.20 
East Cobleskill, General 
2 RS a ae 4.00 
Ellen G. "Gustin Fund . 3.00 
St. Johnsville, General 


a ee 15.75 
Rural pete General 
a Saree 4.40 
Ellen G. “Gustin Fund . 2.00 
Maryland, Literature Fund .. -50 
Barkersville, General Fund .. 5.50 
North Western Ohio ..........se000-: $ 171.68 


La Fayette, General Fund ... $ 5.90 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund ... 1 
Franklinton Dorminitory .. 25.00 

Spencerville, General Fund .. 14.00 
Thank Offering ......... 14.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 3.00 

Defiance, General Fund .... 15.00 

Blanchard, General Fund .... 1.90 


oo rare Cee 6.95 
BM (GuGah sa ebaanasaese sas 6.95 
= General 
EE eer 4.65 
a. General 
Mibadbaneceeasens cde 8.00 


Ft Grove, General 





WE scan ecns on aeee dnad's 4.30 
Columbus Grove Angie Crew 
Circle General Fund ...... 1.73 
Lima, General Fund ....... 24.35 
Thank Offering .......... 18.00 
Home Missions ........... 2.50 
Foreign Missions ......... 3.40 
INOW. SOPOON i shncncoteasaeetbasasvanee 
— Ellen G. Gustin 
patna S ren are his ofank S Wibsoie 5.00 
Gulph Mills, General 
RR a ry ee 12.00 
Milford, General Fund ..... 31.88 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 3.00 
Home Missions ........... 10.00 


Madisonville, General Fund .. 15.00 
Vanderveer Park, Ellen G. 


oe eS eee 1.50 
WRIAG SRIND cdc seandpa ones¥eb seer 

Greenville, Girls’ Guild, Gen- 

CA PL cnaiesosdanes <s% 3.60 

Foreign Missions ........ 10.00 
Greenville Sunshine epee 

Oe ree y 
Sugar Creek, General Fund . 4.80 

eee FE siacccsswcevcs 20 


Fun 
Franklinton Teacher ...... 15.00 
Piqua, Ellen G. Gustin 


MNO oo KincinGa es anleealw saci 4.00 
Foreign Missions ........ 65.00 
Greenville, General Fund .... 14.40 
BNO WOME. .<:0sksse cee 54.00 
Campbellstown, General 
WE Rseiekdseedscesey cee 12.00 
oe ree eee 3.45 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.90 
Literature Fund .......... 1.90 
Franklinton ...... ee sndete 25.00 





Home Missions .. 


Foreign Missions ...... nde 4.00 
Walnut Hills, General 
WM SStGs So uadaseivase’s 5% 7.60 


Dayton First Christian 
Church, General Fund .... 10.00 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 5.00 


Franklinton Teacher ...... 20.00 
‘Crown Point, General 

PUM sous c uss naseesasa's - 12.00 

Se ee 4.00 
—~ Springs, General 

Seah 6epeKeccetecces 17.00 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund . 4.00 
Christiansburg, Ellen G. 

J ea rs 2.00 
Springfield Young People, 

General Fund ............ 7.80 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 2.00 
Eaton, General Fund ....... 6.30 

Pranklinton: o.0<.000c00cce0 5.00 

Home Missions .......... 12.50 

Foreign Missions ........ 12.50 
North Manchester, General 

Be ee 5.40 

Ellen G. Gustin Fund .... 1.80 
Troy, General Fund ........ 20.00 
AU MOO, - sss cancwgsncucas's 


DISBURSEMENTS FOR MISSIONS 
To A. W Sparks, for Home Missions 





Logging Camps cae 
Haverhill ......... 82.14 
Indian , Work jaiawae we kos 36.38 
PYGWEUMUOR 5 o<c.cccvccce:c 54.95 
Franklinton Teacher ...... 135.00 


Franklinton Dormitory .... 121.26 
General Home Missions .... 79.85 


Ta W. P. Minton, for Foreign Missions: 





PROE ievccuce suceecaenees $148.48 
Wakuya Kindergarten .... 1.00 
Miss Angie Crew .......... 50.00 
2HO Evy Geno ....scicecs 20.00 
oe reas 89.27 
Bible Woman ... . 54.00 
RPL EOE i655 5s einegn'g'sAwie'es 35.38 
Porto Rico Kindergarten ... 10.39 


La Rosadas S. S. P. R. .... 1.00 
Porto Rico Hurricane Fund 27.75 
General Foreign Missions .. 158.83 


Mrs. EMMA S. POWERS, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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$ 78.33 






$ 381.65 


$1,482.40 


$ 580.8 


$ 596.10 





Selected. 





The Lord’s answers to prayer are infinitely perfect, and eternity will 
show that often when we were asking for a stone that looked like bread, he 
was giving us bread that to our shortsightedness looked like a stone.— 
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HE college life, its attitudes, methods, and ap- 

proaches differ widely from the conditions of a 
quarter century ago and in many instances of a decade 
ago. 

Formerly only those went to college who had definite 
convictions personally that going to college was necessary 
to get along in the world, and consequently students 
were willing to accept a great many prescriptions as to 
curriculum, as to conduct and as to activities, which to- 
day would not only be resented, but openly opposed by 
college students. 

Why this change? 

It has become the fashion now for students to go to 
college. It is the rule now rather than the exception for 
those who can finance themselves or who can persuade 
others to finance them, to enter college. Consequently, 
a great many persons have come to college, not with 
the expectation of making scholars of themselves, but 
of spending four agreedble years. A survey conducted in 
the Middle West three years ago by the Chicago Tribune 
revealed three outstanding reasons given by the college 
men and women of the ‘‘Big Ten’’ of the Chicago area 
for being in college. These reasons briefly summarized 
were : 

1. To get training for success in life. 

2. To secure a background of culture for vocational 

purpose. 

38. To form friendships that may be useful in the 

future. 

It is customary for me to be the Sunday School 
teacher of the Senior Class in Elon College. The 
changed attitude of college students toward the whole 
educational situation is reflected in the approach of each 
succeeding Senior Class to the problems of the Christian 
life. Last year the Senior Class decided to use the 
uniform lessons, but they insisted that these lessons 
should not be presented from the informational stand- 
point, but from the problem-situation standpoint. In 
their discussions they wished to find for their own ex- 
periences, and for the problems which they were daily 
facing, help from the topics given in the uniform series. 
Consequently, they spent very little time discussing the 
facts involved in any Scripture set for study, but they 
were alert keenly to find, help for their life problems in 
the experiences of those mentioned in Scriptures set 
for study. This is a radical attitude with reference to 
a Sunday School lesson, but the results were most satis- 
fying. ; 

This year the Senior Class, which, by the way, is 
governed as to its procedure by four faculty members 
and four students, selected from their own group, voted 
to make Bruce Curry’s ‘‘Facing Student Problems,’’ 
the basis of their discussions. Characteristically enough, 
they voted not to follow this text slavishly, but to select 
from it problems with particular meaning for them and 
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to add others to it from time to time. This committee 
of faculty and student members meets each Tuesday 
immediately following chapel to report any particular 
problem on the campus that has become so acute that 
it needs to be treated immediately by this group in one 
or more discussion sessions. In line with this general 
policy, the first topic chosen out of Curry’s book was 
the ninth entitled, ‘‘What are we in college for?’’ An- 
other characteristic of this group is that no set time is 
fixed for settling problems. It took them four weeks to 
satisfy themselves with answers to this particular prob- 
lem. Their answers were founded not on opinion, 
though opinion had its influence in their thinking, but. 
upon their experiences, their ideals, and all the infor- 
mation they could possibly secure as containing the ex- 
periences and ideals of others. Extreme views were ex- 
pressed by many of the group in the interchange of 
thought. The discussion was always lively and on a 
high level. The conclusions arrived at were eminently 
sane and would commend themselves to outstanding 
leaders and thinkers in the field of the philosophy of 
education. 


Before the first discussion session treating this prob- 
lem, each member of the group was asked to hand in, 
without signing, the chief reason he or she might, at 
that particular time, entertain for being in college. This 
elicited out of forty-five persons in the group nineteen 
different reasons. Some of these reasons were given as 
many as eight times, but most of them were given only ~ 
once. It will be interesting to catalog these reasons. 
They are as follows: 


Because others were going to college. 

To get and to carry good. 

To serve myself and my fellow man. 

Because my people wish it. 

To broaden knowledge and help in my life’s work. 

To prepare myself for future living. 

To broaden my view of education, secure new associ~ 
ates, and prepare for my vocation. 

To better understand our world. 

To make myself the best teacher possible. 

Because you must have an education to count in life. 

Because I love reading and study. 

To fit myself to stand equally with others in the fi- 
nancial and social world. ; 

To be able to live a better life in my profession. 

To render service to mankind. 

To get an A. B. degree. 

To learn now to see life and see it whole. 

To contribute more to the world. 

Because of an inner urge. 

To secure a broader outlook on life and be better able 
to cope with its problems. 


Every one of these reasons was thoroughly discussed 
by the group and evaluated. They found the good and 
the weak points in each reason. They summarized the 
true purpose of college education as service, but they 
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were very particular about the connotation that term 
should include. 

For example, service, according to their thinking, was 
to be absolutely devoid of the ‘‘better than thou’”’ at- 
titude. It is to be rendered without condescension and 
in co-operation with people rather than as a favor 
granted to people. Service, in the judgment of this 
group of Elon Seniors, rests upon the Christian senti- 
ment of love and its sense of brotherhood. They went 
even further and decided that service to be Christian 
and to carry out Christianity’s sentiment of love and 
sense of brotherhood would have to be based upon 
an indentification of interests, arising out of a 
sense of responsibility of the individual for social 
injustice or need of any character, together with an 
acceptance of that responsibility as a personal obligation. 
They freely granted that a college education results in 
economic gain and gives also a cultural value to the in- 
dividual who pursues it successfully, but they were 
equally certain that these positive gains would do injury 
to the individual achieving them and to the social order 
in which they might be achieved, unless they were used 
in the spirit of service, as in their thinking they had de- 
fined it. 

They also undertook to express their opinion as to 
who is ‘‘the educated man’’. They decided that the 
actual experience of being in college is worth while in 
itself and at the same time is a preparation for a larger 
contribution in the solution of the world’s problems as 
they are related to citizenship, politics, social democracy, 
education, industry, religion, and the home. A man 
never completes his education, they agreed, but may be 
said to be well on his way toward education if his col- 
lege course does certain things for him. 

Among these certain things they listed the following: 

1. Ability to use the tools of human intercourse. 


Religious Motivation 
BY PROF. A. R. 


UNE has long been considered the 
the month of weddings, the time in 


knowledge is power. 
edge we do gain control of the vari- 
ous factors of our environment. But 
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2. The habit of study and thought without guidanee 


3. An acquaintance with the achievements of the 
race. 


_ 4. A grasp of the progress upon which life and sery. 
ice depend. 


_ 5. An acquaintance with methods of satisfying the 
intellectual and aesthetic interests of life. 


6. Ability to use occupational interests to advance 
general culture. 


7. An appreciation of the good, the beautiful, and 
the true. ' 


8. The ability to discover the meanings inherent jn 
personal and racial experiences and to use the same in 
the service of fellow man. 


9. <A Christian philosophy of life. 


Finally, they examined the philosophy underlying the 
entire educational system and process. Education, they 
said, is not something done to a student by an institution 
and its teaching staff. It is rather an organized effort 
to induce the student to educate himself through the 
voluntary and interested activity of his own mind, as 
he views his present experience in terms of the racial 
experiences, and as he looks forward in idealistic terms 
to the on-coming obligaticns of his personal life. They 
are not sure under such circumstances as to what would 
be the outcome for the Liberal Arts College, in view of 
the fact that character has been shown to develop out 
of particular situations and that there is no transfer of 
ability or power or ideal or skill from one situation to 
another, unless there are common elements involved and 
unless these common elements are brought to the realm 
of conscious thinking and are considered desirable in 
the changed situation. In spite of the fact that they 
could not arrive at definite ccnclusions in regard to 
these matters, they, nevertheless, expressed their con- 
fidence in the educational process and their whole- 
hearted belief in the worthwhileness of being in college. 


in Higher Education 
VAN CLEAVE 
Through knowl- been motivated to utilize the results 
of their college training in the service 
of their fellows. A certain critic of 











which a man would ‘‘go groom’’. It 
is becoming no less important in these 
days as a month of graduation. This 
month sees an ever increasing number 
added each year to the ranks of so- 
ciety from the doors of the college. 
As one considers the rapid increase 
in the number of these, one cannot 
help wondering what difference it 
will make to society to have these 
thousands of trained men and women 
added to its number. 

Much will depend, without ques- 
tion, upon the extent and direction 
of the motivation of these young peo- 
ple. It has long been said that 








would it not be more nearly correct 
to say that knowledge is a tool that 
may, or may not, be put to work; 
and, if put to work, may be used to 
help or hinder human progress? The 
knowledge of chemistry, for example, 
may be used to produce new food 
products or to destroy men’s lives. 
The use to which it is put will be de- 
termined largely by the habits and 
ideals that regulate or motivate the 
actions of the one who possesses the 
knowledge. 

The question arises, then, as to 
whether these young graduates have 





our social life in America has lately 
said that the great American malady 
is ‘‘spectatoritis’’. He means by that, 
no doubt, that we are too often mere- 
ly spectators in this great struggle 
between the forces of evil and of 
righteousness. We sit on the side 
lines and watch the battle from afar, 
unwilling to risk our comfort or soil 
our soft white hands with the dust of 
conflict. 

We have evidence of the truth of 
this statement regardless of the size or 
location of the community we desire 
to investigate. In the usual country 
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or town community, the struggle for 
ehurch, school, and community better- 
ment is carried on by only a few of 
its citizens. Many others wish them 
well, but lift not so much as a hand 
by way of assistance. In the larger 
cities, crime, graft, and corruption 
run riot while thousands look on with 
apparent indifference. 

Will the college graduate be will- 
ing and eager to take sides in this con- 
flict? We are often reminded that the 
progress and permanence of our in- 
stitutions are not assured. Our atten- 
tion is called all too often to the evils 
that confront us. We have reason to 
desire, therefore, that these with 
trained minds shall cast their lot with 
the forces of right. Elijah was once 
reminded that 7,000 of his people had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. He 
would have gained enormously great- 
er comfort had he been assured that 
these could be counted on in the strug- 
gles that confronted him. The Eli- 
jahs of our modern life will hope for 
more than ‘‘moral support’’ in the 
tasks of today. 

It isn’t for society alone that we 
should ask for such participation, but 
for the sake of the individual as well. 
Does not the pathway to greatness 
and to happiness lie through the self- 
forgetfulness of allegiance to a great 
cause? No politician ever rose to the 
level of statesmanship unless he dared 
to put the cause of human welfare 
above his own political security. Men 
have acquired true greatness in every 
field by forsaking selfish desire for 
sake of the common good. The 
world’s great oratory has come forth 
when men have arisen in defense of 
principle. Life’s enduring happiness 
comes from having fought the good 
fight. 

There is no certain assurance, how- 
ever, that the product of the modern 
collere will be more than a spectator 
in all that doesn’t concern him imme- 
diately. In truth, there are some fac- 
tors in college life that may stand in 
the way of proper motivation. There 
is, for one thing, the scientific method. 
This is a necessary method in the 
search for truth. The study of every 
problem must be undertaken without 
any emotion, expectation, or feeling 
of desire as to the outcome. This at- 
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titude, so necessary for experimenta- 
tion, may become so habitual that 
there is no emotional motivation in 
using the results of experimentation. 
There are rare souls for whom to 
know the truth is sufficient motiva- 
tion, but for the most of us the sup- 
port of feeling or emotion is necessary 
to carry us into life’s conflict. 

Closely related to the method of ex- 
perimentation is the method of in- 
struction commonly used in college 
and known as the ‘‘academie meth- 
od’’. It has become so commonly 
used that our texts in public speaking 
have taken the term to describe a 
particular form of expression. It is 
a clear, concise statement of facts 
without any particular emphasis or 
show of personal interest in the mat- 
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ter. Instruction is made entirely im- 
personal. It is as if one should say, 
‘“These are the facts, but not that it 
matters’’. In many eases, it may be, 
this is well; but there is the possibil- 
ity that the student may come to feel 
that facts, however important for hu- 
man welfare, are of no particular 
concern to him. 

Perhaps one should mention also 
the ‘‘tentative conclusion’’ which is 
much emphasized in college teaching. 
The term is often used to prevent the 
student from acquiring a _ closed 
mind. It gives recognition to the fact 
that our knowledge is rapidly chang- 
ing. It is for most purposes a proper 
attitude of mind. There is the dan- 
ger, however, that it will become so 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 


Religion in the Denominational College 


BY PROF. SELDEN B. HUMPHREY 


HE place of religion in the life 

of the denominational college is 
a thing which cannot be said to have 
reached any very definite uniform- 
ity so far as collegiate practices are 
concerned. The question in this ar- 
ticle is not the place that religion 
actually plays in the campus life of 
the denominational colleges through- 
out the country. It is rather the 
place that it ought to play in the life 
of such institutions. Obviously, in 
some eases, it receives far more at- 
tention than in others. 

Professor Latourette discusses the 
matter clearly in his excellent article 
in Christian Education for May, 
1929, on ‘‘The Christian College—A 
Definition and Program’’. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from that ar- 
ticle : 

The Christian college is based upon 
the conviction that in the Christian 
faith are values which are not obtained 
elsewhere, and that these are of prime 
importance in the educative process. 
Christlikeness of character, the end 
sought, defies any description which is 
at once brief and accurate. Roughly, 
however, it may be defined as a life of 
purity, honesty, and unselfishness, of 
creative self-forgetting love. It is 
founded upon the conviction that God is 
like Christ, that in Christ we see what 
God is and what man may become. It 
is character redeemed and made over by 


the love of God. Christian education 
worthy of the name seeks to produce 
lives of this type and, by training and 
equipping them with the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, to make them effec-~ 
tive in the service of men and of God. 

The above quotation is a worthy 
statement in summary form of the 
importance of actually making the 
influence of the college definitely 
Christian. Sometimes through the 
pressure of meeting requirements of 
standardizing agencies, the matter of 
religion is slighted, and sometimes 
that happens through the process of 
aping state institutions. In either 
case it results in a failure to render 
its most distinetive service. 

The fact of the case is that the col. 
lege has an opportunity in the matter 
of teaching religion that it some- 
times fails to recognize as a real 
privilege. In modern educational 
procedure a great deal is being said 
of late of making the school life re- 
flect the actual interests of everyday 
living, and that every interest of life 
should have a place in our schools, 
Religion is manifestly one of the 
major, universal interests of man. 
It ought, therefore, to have a signifi-. 
eant place in the educational scheme. 
Many publie schools would gladly 
include it in their curriculum. were 
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there no difficulties in the way due to 
the extreme sectarianism of our 
American churches. The denomina- 
tional college has no difficulties so 
far as the affairs of the state are 
concerned, yet it fails to make the 
maximum use of its opportunity. 

One can go farther than the above 
statement that we do not make suf- 
ficient use of our opportunity. If we 
do not strive to make the life of the 
campus definitely Christian, then 
we break faith with those who found- 
ed these institutions and with its 
present constituency. To yield this 
point is to lose its purpose for ex- 
istence. The state is perfectly will- 
ing to provide ample educational op- 
portunities for all of its youth. Un- 
less there is something distinctly dif- 
ferent about the denominational 
school, why should we burden our- 
selves with its maintenance? The 
Christian quality is this distinctive 
characteristic. 

The question may be raised as to 
just how the college is to attain this 
Christian quality. In the first place, 
it should be the aim of the school to 
make the whole atmosphere one which 
is pervaded with such a spirit. The 
total impact of the school should be 
toward that end. The faculty mem- 
bers should all be persons who are 
affiliated with some one of the various 
churches, and should be actively sym- 
pathetic with the efforts that are be- 
ing put forth for the enrichment of 
the lives of the students religiously. 
It is also within the rights of the col- 
lege to make such a thing. as chapel 
attendance compulsory. As Professor 
Latourette points out, students may 
be told frankly that ‘‘it is a part of 
the life of the institution, and that 
colleges and universities where it is 
not required are always available else- 
where for the disgruntled’’. 

Courses will be included in the cur- 
riculum of the college which are defi- 
nitely religious in content. Bible 
courses may well be on the required 
list of courses for graduation. The 
greatest objection to Bible being re- 
quired is that it makes it a little more 
difficult to teach, but the same thing 
might be said of other required sub- 
jects. Other courses such as ethics, 
courses in religion, and religious edu- 
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cation will be among those courses 
offered which are more definitely re- 
ligious in content. 

This emphasis upon religion will 
tend to develop a definitely Christian 
philosophy of living. In doing this, 
it will, of course, build upon what has 
been done in the homes and churches 
from which the students have come. 
This means that the students should 
be enrolled very largely from reli- 
gious homes. It is just as important 
that the students be Christian as that 
the faculty be Christian. Definite ef- 
fort should thus be made to recruit 


Incidents and 
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the college student ranks largely from 
Christian homes. Other contributions 
for the religious life of the campus 
are that these young men and women 
may go back into their home commun. 
ities after graduation fitted to be 
better Christian men and women in 
the service of the church and their 
respective communities. Some will 
go into professional religious work 
and many others ought to be fitted 
by training and inclination to render 
Christian service as laymen of the 
church. 
Defiance, Ohio 


Observations 


BY PROF. SIMON A. BENNETT 


T IS the purpose of these notes to 
eall attention to a few incidents 
and observations gathered on a recent 
motor trip touching a dozen of our 
states. In some cases the writer 
would prefer to use names and cite 
places, but on the whole the value will 
be enhanced by focusing upon the re- 
ligious principle involved. 

Arriving as strangers in a village, 
our much ladened auto drew to the 
curb and halted before a kindly man 
whom the driver addressed, ‘‘ Please. 
sir, could you tell me the location of 
the Christian Church here?’’ 

‘‘Just around that corner, across 
the railroad, down a little ways. You 
will run onto it.’’ 

‘‘Thank you, sir’’. replied the driv- 
er, ‘‘I want to see the church and its 
pastor. I also knew a former pastor 
and expect to see him later.’’ 

‘*Did you know Rev. St. John? Say, 
he helped me in many ways. Not 
only on Sunday and in religion, but 
in other ways. Tell him, when you 
see him, that I sent my regards. He 
was a friend to me when I needed a 
friend.’’ 

We found the church, open, though 
it was Friday, grounds well kept, and 
decorated with shrubbery. Here was 
a place where friends met and a 
friendly pastor led his people in fel- 
lowship and worship in the presence 
of the Friend of all. 

We came upon another church, a 
magnificent building well planned 





and equipped for a comprehensive 
program of religious education. Two 
things impressed me. The structure 
and organization stand as a monu- 
ment to a faithful and resourceful 
pastorate. Here a pastor has patient- 
ly worked and prayed for twoscore 
years. Patience and persistence make 
for permanence and stability. And 
then the large Young People’s De- 
partment, the array of little chairs 
and tables indicate the perpetual cy- 
cle of renewing vigor in the church. 


It is Sunday morning. We are 
strangers in a strange land. We will 
stop at the first church we chance 
upon as the hour for worship draws 
near. We find ourselves at the en- 
trance of a neat Episcopal Church. 


The gentler feminine sense of proprie- 
ty wavers a little at the entrance, but 


we enter and try to forget the travel 
worn and camp soiled garments as we 
seek the worship of the Lord of all. 
The stately service proceeds. The sol- 
emn, holy communion is about to be 
offered. The kindly priest invites vis- 
iting members of other churches to 
partake at the table of the Lord. We 
are brethren and serve one God and 
Master, Truly a spirit of eo-opera- 
tion is abroad among the churches. 
In another church at the conclu- 
sion of the services the Sunday School 
superintendent remarked that it was 
a joy to superintend that school be- 
cause of the faithfulness and regu- 
larity of the teachers. Among others 
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he mentioned Brother Joe. ‘‘Brother 
Joe is always here for his class of 
boys.”’ 

The stout, husky, sun-tanned man 
replied, ‘‘Well, you know I come a 
good many times when I otherwise 
would not because of those boys. They 
want me and expect me. My father 
made me go to Sunday School and I 
got tired of it and made up my mind 
to quit when I got older. For a long 
time I didn’t go, but later I went 
back. I think we should build the 
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habit as regular as possible, but touch 
the deeper interests in life. If they 
do drop out, they will likely come 
back later.’’ 

The years come and go and with 
the passing of the years many changes 
are wrought. In some communities 
we missed the forms and faces of fa- 
miliar friends. However, the work 
goes on and there is felt the unseen 
presence of continuing spiritual influ- 
ence. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


Art and Pageantry 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


O use the dramatic method in the 

teaching of the Bible intelligent- 
ly we must first be able to select ma- 
terial for dramatization wisely, to 
judge of its suitability to the pupils, 
different stages of development, and 
lastly to determine the dramatic form 
to which the material is best adapted 
and the method of preparing and di- 
recting it which will be appropriate 
to both material and players. The 
dramatic method of teaching is ad- 
vocated as one which, though self- 
expressive activity, develops the ca- 
pacities and qualities which it is a 
function of religious education to fos- 
ter. With reference to any Biblical 
passage or incident which is being 
considered as dramatic material, we 
must judge this material by a three- 
fold criterion: dramatic, religious, 
and educational. We find dramatic 
values in the Bible in varying degrees 
and different combinations. 

Whatever elements of drama may 
be neglected or discarded by one and 
another school of playwriting, it is 
generally conceived that the play 
deals with persons or characters. The 
principal qualification of the hero is 
perhaps not so much that he should 
be heroic as that he should be intelli- 
gible to the majority of other human 
beings. It is hardly necessary to add 
that this central figure may be either 
aman or a woman, boy or girl. 

The characters in any drama, or 
dramatic story, are naturally related 
to each other in certain definite ways, 
and it is the changes in these relation- 
ships, generally speaking, which go to 





make up the plot. The hero’s strug- 
gle may be against some social force: 
a superstition, a convention, a tradi- 
tion, a political or economic system, 
an ecclesiatical tyranny. When the 
question concerns two fundamental 
loyalties, each of which should be 
held invaluable, we have the elements 
of tragedy. 

The modern world requires in seri- 
ous drama a more scientific interpre- 
tation of matters the ancients were 
satisfied to ascribe to Fate, but ever 
and again through the history of 
drama we hear the sounding of anoth- 
er note: ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he’’. The idea is that, 
after all due emphasis has been placed 
upon the influence of heredity and en- 
vironment, man is in the end to be 
judged a free agent working out his 
own destiny. 

The last of the three great essen- 
tials of drama is more difficult to de- 
fine. The quality referred to as pas- 
sion is variously named as intensity 
—enthusiasm or passion in the lofti- 
est sense of the word. It is the poetic 
touch—the quality that lifts us out of 
ourselves and our humdrum lives into 
a place where acts and words seem to 
us more significant. 

If we were considering Biblical 
dramatization solely with the view to 
publie presentation, it would be nec- 
essary to discuss at this point a fourth 
essential—practicability for produc- 
tion. Since our general theme, how- 
ever, includes informal story play for 
children, in which almost anything 
ean be represented with the aid of 
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young imagination, this subject will 
be more suitably taken up under the 
methods of preparation and direction. 
There is a tendency to confound mere- 
ly spectacular with essential dra- 
matic values. 

We do not condemn spectacular in 
its place, but it needs hardly to be 
said that the point of view of extreme 
devotees of Art Theater movement 
(that the drama is essentially and 
primarily pictorial art) cannot be 
back of the church in utilizing drama 
for the ends of moral and religious ed- 
ucation. 

In order to determine the religious 
values of Biblical material, it is neces- 
sary, especially in the case of the Old 
Testament writings, to consider the 
passage or story in question in its his- 
torical setting. In short, just what 
meaning will the story in dramatic 
form convey to the mind of a modern 
Christian? Such an analysis will im- 
mediately reveal the fact that there 
is a considerable amount of material 
in the Old Testament of which the 
chief value for religious education 
today is that it illuminates the 
method of the progressive revelation 
of God in the hearts and lives of men 
and helps to convince us that the 
progress of the revelation is not yet 
staid. 

The seeker for dramatic material 
in the Bible has not reason for dis- 
couragement, if only willing to ex- 
ercise his creative imagination in the 
search, then to guide the impulses of 
that imagination by certain general 
principles of production. These prin- 
ciples, however, must come to be a 
part of habitual attitude of mind; 
they cannot be followed mechanically, 
when furnished to him, as one con- 
sults a railroad time table or a street 
guide. In short, one in search of a 
play for educational dramatic work 
should not be blinded by the presence 
of accuracy in externals, or natural- 
ism, or even of realism to the absence 
of essential truth. The essential | 
values claimed for educational dra- 
matic work are practically impossible 
of attainment in the case of a child or 
young person who is required to im- | 
personate a helpless victim, for exam- | 
ple. The director, then, who desires | 
to utilize dramatic expression for the’ 
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fuller development of the players will 
seek for plays in which every charac- 
ter has a real relationship to the pilot, 
and some opportunity for active ex- 
pression for that relationship. 


One must speak with caution and 
diffidence on a subject which has rard- 
ly, as yet, received serious recogni- 
tion, not to mention genuine experi- 
mental research, from leading author- 
ities in the field of education. The 
teacher of religion, however, who is 
attempting to utilize dramatic instinct 
for his special end should have at 
least a working hypothesis as a pri- 
mary function. The function of the 
dramatic instinct is to aid the indi- 
vidual in adjusting himself to his 
spiritual environment. As the in- 
stincts of hunger and self-preserva- 
tion aid in adjusting him to his phys- 
ical environment we may assume that 
the dramatic instinct is present in a 
group of children of kindergarten 
age, but the manifestation of the in- 
stinct at this age is individual and not 
social. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion the fact that no precise age limit 
can be set down for the different peri- 
ods in the development of the dra- 
matic instinct; every one knows that 
all children do not develop at the 
same rate or in exactly the same man- 
ner. 


Since the grading of the church 
school is at present in a state of transi- 
tion, it will be necessary to set down 
at the beginning the system here fol- 
lowed. The age limits of different 
groups are approximate only. Be- 
ginners, 4-6; Primary, 7, 8; Juniors, 
9-11; Intermediates, 12-14; Seniors, 
15-17; Young People, 18-23; Adults, 
24-. In the case of each group it will 
be necessary to consider dramatic ma- 
terial from the standpoint of both 
form and subject matter. The form 
should be determined by the stage of 
development of the dramatic instinct 
at the time in question, the subject 
matter by the general interests and 
understanding of the group. 


If dramatic expression is to be 
truly educative, we must follow na- 
ture’s guide in directing it. We find 
at this point the need for a still closer 
study of the process by which the 
child arrives at the outward expres- 
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sion of characterization. The outline 
is as follows: Contact, investigation, 
identification, readjustment, genera- 
tion of energy, outflow of impulse and 
expression. The growth of dramatic 
personality, if it is to have genuine- 
ness and spontaneity, must be in keep- 
ing with the laws of life. 

The values of educational dramatic 
work have been suggested or implied 
in many materials and methods, but 
it may be helpful to give a brief sum- 
mary of this subject in connection 
with each group. In the Primary and 
Junior departments, dramatic work 
should form the habit of choosing 
more carefully the objects of their 
conscious attention rather than ac- 
cepting them passively and uncriti- 
cally. One of the most distinctive val- 
ues of dramatic work for moral and 
religious education in the Young Peo- 
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ple’s Department is the opportunity 
it affords for impersonal expression of 
moral issues. Beyond those value 
already mentioned, dramatic work un. 
der educational guidance should teng 
to humanize the young person’s inter. 
est in political, international, and jn. 
dustrial problems—in fact, all the va. 
ried aspects of social adjustment 
which have normally an appeal to 
them at this age. There are men and 
women who might never become in. 
terested in social problems by the or. 
dinary methods of approach, who 
would never come to classes, forums, 
or discussion groups, or read serious 
books, who will nevertheless become 
deeply absorbed in these very sub- 
jects when approached from the 
warmer, more human viewpoint of 
dramatic presentation. 
Hilton, New York. 


Tales of Old Japan 


BY REV. A. D. WOODWORTH, D. D. 


HILE the following tales are 
tales of ‘‘Old Japan’’, it does 
not follow that the tales are old. 
One of these is a story teld by Sal- 
vation Army officers who saw a 
steamer at Yokohama unloading her 
freight, in the midst of which were 
twelve cases of whisky consigned to 
the American ambassador in Tokyo. 
The Japanese have a proverb which 
says that a lean dog is a disgrace to 
his master. When such a man is sent 
to represent his country in a foreign 
land, he is a disgrace to himself, the 
man who appointed him, and to his 
eountry. Such an appointment puts 
Coolidge down as a.straddlebug in 
polities. 


In a certain church in Japan was a 
man who had a very old horn, much 
battered, having holes in its metal 
that had been stopped, sometimes with 
soap and sometimes with putty. But 
in the course of human events a brass 
band was organized in this church 
and the brother mentioned above came 
into the possession of a brand-new cor- 
net of which he became very proud. 
After he had learned the management 
of the new instrument, he went to a 
musical concert where there was a 
large audience and asked the privilege 





of playing a solo, and the leader of the 
band, out of the goodness of his heart, 
granted the request. After the brother 
got the floor he explained to the audi- 
ence that he wanted to play a song as 
a:farewell to his old musical instru- 
ment. What did he play? ‘‘God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again’’! 


About all the dinners given in Ja- 
pan among non-Christian people are 
celebrated with various drinking cups 
with different kinds of liquors to cor- 
respond. Such was the dinner to 
which Rey. Llewellyn C. Fletcher went 
as an alumnus of Yale University. At 
Brother Fletcher’s plate were five dif- 
ferent kinds of drinking cups and all 
the arrangements were made for one 
to get as drunk, or drunker, as he 
wanted. One of the speakers endeav- 
ored to show why America was pros- 
perous, but though he mentioned sev- 
eral things, Brother Fletcher found 
that the speaker did not mention pro- 
hibition. When he sat down Brother 
Fletcher got up, took the bull by the 
horns, and put into the discussion 
what the other fellow had left out; for 
those who know best are positive that 
no single element has cut so wide a 
figure in America’s prosperity as has 
prohibition. Brother Fletcher re- 
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ceived both thanks for his speech and 
admiration because he stood boldly 
against one of Japan’s prevailing cus- 
toms. Need it be said that Brother 
Fletcher was not expected to drink? 

When the great Commoner, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, was in Japan, 
he banned all social functions on Sun- 


T IS not the atheist who is most to 

be feared by Christian folk. The 
man who holds the intellectual belief 
that there is no God and that Jesus 
is not a divine Savior is not the per- 
son to be considered most dangerous. 
But the man who lives as if there is no 
God and acts as if Jesus’ way of life 
is not to be followed is the greatest 
enemy of Christianity. His influence 
is most to be feared. 

We have in the country today or- 
ganized and unorganized groups of 
atheists and religious anarchists. The 
presence of such groups and individ- 
uals should be of concern to the Chris- 
tian community. But a far greater 
foe faces Christianity and endangers 
our national welfare. We are threat- 
ened by a foe that has subtly insin- 
uated itself into the warp and woof of 
much of our modern life. 


The pagan trend shows itself in 
many places in American life. One 
of the strongest paganistic influences 
comes from a great American amuse- 
ment, the moving pictures. The 
movie is a nation-wide institution and 
has tremendous educational influence 
on the thinking and lives of people. 
It is well to ask, ‘‘ What is the movie 
doing to our thinking and our imagi- 
nation? How is it influencing the 
ideals and the standards of conduct 
of our young people and impression- 
able children who attend them in 
countless numbers ?’’ 


The writer recently went to a show 
in a new moving picture palace. After 
he passed the ticket window he en- 
tered upon corridors and stairways 
covered with deep, luxurious carpets. 
The furnishings were gorgeous and in 
many cases artistic. He was shown 
to his seat by liveried ushers trained 
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day, went to church, and was usually 
the preacher. The memory of such a 
a man, though the years have passed 
since then, is fragrant still as when 
one draws in a deep breath of pure 
air which has in it the tang of the 
ocean. 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Hollywood or Nazareth? 


BY PROF. ROSS ENSMINGER 


in their work to the last degree. The 
orchestra was one of the best that 
money could assemble. And when the 
orchestra rested, the great organ took 
up the task of playing upon human 
heartstrings. The picture cost Holly- 
wood thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars to produce. Truly here was an 
institution well fitted to afford relax- 
ation and give recreation. For such 
it seems as if we ought to be duly 
thankful. 

But in that evening’s performance 
—and it was little different from 
thousands of other performances— 
were elements of grave danger for 


Working Tools for Christian Leaders 


REVIEWED BY W. A. HARPER 


The Life of Prayer. By Baron Fredrick 
von Hugel. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00. 


A very delightful book on prayer from 
the standpoint of God and of man by a 
most devout Catholic layman. It is a 
spiritual refreshment to read such a 
book. 


Trouble. By Jeff D. Ray. Judson Press. 
$1.00. 

In the twilight of life, Dr. Ray dis- 
courses optimistically on trouble. He 
must certainly be a fine-spirited man. He 
understands how to solve trouble by get- 
ting the mind off of it. But he has no 
philosophy of trouble, only certain patent 
remedies, so to speak, that have helped. 
There is no note of the use of trouble to 
build the Kingdom of God and no sugges- 
tion that trouble may be a blessing in 
that it sends us on crusades to cure its 
cause. It is a good book to read never- 
theless, because life is more than philoso- 
phy. 


College Organization and Administra- 
tion. By Reeves and Russell. Board of 
Education, Disciples of Christ. $2.50. 
This is one of the most thoroughgoing 

studies of college organization and ad- 
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American life. There were forces sub- 
tly breaking down much of what 
Christians hold most dear. There was 
present an attitude of cynicism to- 
wards the restraints of home and fam- 
ily life. There was an element of sen- 
sualism, an appeal to the lower phys- 
ical passions of human nature, a mor- 
bid emphasis on sex through clever 
suggestion. The following titles are 
illustrative of the motives appealed 
to: “‘Sinners in Silk’, ‘‘Unguarded 
Women’’, ‘‘Flaming Youth’’, ‘‘The 
Untamed Lady’’, ete. Many pictures 
abound in abnormal situations of vice 
and crime and drag the active imagi- 
nation through regions of the gutter. 


But worst of all, there was a philos- 
ophy of life which said, ‘‘Pleasure is 
the greatest thing; seek it above all 
things.’’ The inconsistency of pagan- 
ism is that it exalts happiness or self- 
gratification as the end and aim of 
living and then makes of its happiness 
SO poor, cheap, and momentary a 
thing. 

Only the darker side has been pic- 
tured here. No doubt there is much 

(Continued on page thirty-one) 


ministration ever published. For the 
most part, it uses facts gathered in a 
survey of the colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ, but the authors are in full pos- | 
session of the facts and principles in- 
volved in their study, and make suitable 
use of them. Its conclusions are sound 
and reasonable and will commend them- | 
selves to all who are conversant with the 
college and its problems, Particularly | 
is the book of value to college professors 
and administrators and to members of 
boards of trustees. One misses an ap- 
praising study of the relation of alumni | 
to their colleges, of counseling, and of 
the religious product of the colleges in | 
character development. 


Business and Ideals. The Inquiry. $1.00. 

An ideal book for discussion groups for | 
young people, who are anxious to face! 
from the Christian standpoint the in-| 
volvements of the problems of employer) 
and employee. Thought-provoking anc} 
inspiring. 


Any book reviewed in this depart- 
ment may be secured from The Christian 
Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
at the publisher’s price. 
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A Vesper Service 


For Young People’s Night at a 
Conference Session 


Theme: “Nature a Pathway.” 
Hymn: “OQ Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee.” 
Responsive Reading : “Trees and Woods. 
Leader: 
The groves were God’s first temples. 
Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the archi- 
trave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere 
he found 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The spread of anthems; in the dark- 


” 


ling wood, 

Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt 
down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn 
thanks 


And supplications. 


Trees and woods were part of God’s 
first creation, and it was there that 
man first knew him. 

“And Jehovah God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden: and there 

He put man whom he had formed... 
And they heard the voice of Jehovah 
God walking in the garden in the 
cool of the day.” 

Reader or All in Unison: 
“Within my heart 

A garden lies, from all the world apart, 

And in the soft twilight, when day is 
fair, 

I turn to walk 
there.” 

Leader: Jesus said: “My Father is the 
garden and his joy is perfect when 
you bear fruit because of my life in 
you.” 

Hymn: “I Come to the Garden Alone.” 

Leader: “And Jehovah God planted also 
in the garden a tree of life, whose 
leaves were for the healing of the 
nations.” 


Prayer: O God, who planted the tree of 
life for all nations, help me to think of 
other youth as my brothers and sis- 
ters, whether they be rich or poor, 
whether they be of my nationality or 
not, or of my race or not, of my creed 
or not. In the name of Christ who 
came to bring life to all. Amen. 

Silent Prayer-Response: Last verse of 
“America the Beautiful.” 


Special Music: “This Is My Father’s 


in it and find God 


World” as a solo. 





Leader’s Talk: “Knowing God Through 
His World.” 


Responsive Reading: “Mountains.” 
Leader: 
“In his hands are all the corners of the 
earth; 
The strength of the hills is his also. 
Let the hills be joyful before the 
Lord.” 
Reader or All in Unison: 
“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, which 
made heaven and earth.” 


Leader: 
“Lord, who shall abide in thy taber- 
nacle? 


Who shall dwell in thy holy hill?” 
Reader or All in Unison: 


“He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; 
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Who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
falsehood, 

And hath not sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive a blessing from Je- 
hovah, j 

And righteousness from the God of his 
salvation.” 

Leader: These have ascended to his holy 
hill and have received the blessing of 
Jehovah. 

And Jehovah called Moses to the top 
of the mount: and Moses went up. 
And Jehovah spoke unto Moses, say- 
ing, “I am Jehovah, thy God.” 
Jesus took Peter and James and John 
and went up to the hillside to pray. 
While Jesus was praying, the ap- 
pearance of his face altered and his 
dress turned dazzling white. There 
were two men conversing with him— 
Moses and Elijah—who appeared to 
him in a vision of glory. When they 
were parting from him, Peter said to 
Jesus, “Master, it is good to be here.” 


Prayer (In Unison): “Our Father, give 
us clean hands and pure hearts, that 
we may stand on thy holy hill and re. 
ceive a new vision of God and of a 
glorified Christ.” 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth.” 

Benediction. 


The Calendar for August 


Activities to Make Red-Letter Days 
Among Young People of Your Church 


Church: Young people in the choir, 
and in charge of one or more evening 
services. Special invitations made and 
distributed for Sunday services. Wel- 
come Committee to make visitors feel at 
home. 

Sunday School: Young people in 
charge of one worship service during the 
month. Class picnics. Discussion of 
special interesting subjects in the class 
session. Did Jesus like the out-of-doors? 
How do you know? Find every interest, 
and construct your picture of the Jesus- 
of-the-out-of-doors, Visit other schools 
on your vacation and get some new ideas, 

Christian Endeavor: Out-of-door meet- 
ings. Joint meetings with societies of 
other churches of the community. A pic- 
nic for the church sponsored by the C. 
E. Society. Close with a camp fire, and 
talks by representatives who have been 
in summer schools, conferences, or camps. 

Everywhere: Begin to plan for the fall 
and winter’s program. Talk things over. 
Plan for a September which will study 
your present program and strengthen it. 
Do the young people like the lessons 
which you are studying? Should another 
course begin October 1? Do you have a 
program including true worship? Help- 
ful study? Recreation that is fun? Serv- 
ice that is helpful? Is your program a 
friendly one? Is it vital enough to chal- 
lenge and maintain the loyal interest and 
enthusiasm of the young people of your 
church? Are you reaching all the young 
people you should? 

Next month will bring suggestions for 
the program for the coming fall and 
winter. This is written on Defiance cam- 
pus, where two hundred young people 
spent a week in training in Summer 
School in June. We can hear them in 
their play. We will soon gather in their 
vesper service. They are studying to do 
their part better than ever before. Will 
the church rally with them to carry oni 
the “Jubilee Year” in a way to give 
youth a truer glimpse of the meaning and 
possibilities of Christianity? August is 
the month to begin. 
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For Workers With Children 


EDITED BY MRS. F. E. BULLOCK 


Christ for All the Children and All the Children for Christ | 





What Will We Do in August? 
By Mrs. NoMa C. JOHNSON 
In the Beginners’ Department 

HERE are just four hot Sundays in 

August. What are we going to do 
with our wiggly little Beginners? Let’s 
don’t keep them in the hot church room 
when there are so many things to do out- 
of-doors. 

We will meet as usual in the circle 
and have our opening birthdays, and part 
of our worship, including the offering, 
so we can be relieved of our money be- 
fore we go out-of-doors. We will sing, 
“This Is God’s House”, and then talk 
about God’s out-of-doors. Let’s just 
walk quietly out and see what we love 
most to thank him for (sun, flowers, 
birds, etc.) Then sing, “When Jesus 
Walked This Earth of Ours” (“Song and 
Play for Children”). We will take a 
flower walk, and find all the flowers we 
know. We’ve been learning the Daisy 
song, “Growing” (“Songs for Little 
People”), so we will sing that and play 
we are picking flowers to make our 
frends happy when they come to see 
us. Find a shady place in which to show 
our pictures. Retell story of Elijah’s 
room on the roof, and talk about how 
happy we are getting ready for com- 
pany. Then tell the new story, “Roder- 
ick’s Friends”. Name over our friends 
(carpenter, fireman, milkman, etc.). Add 
the summer friends—the birds that sing 
for us, the trees that shade us, the bus 
driver who takes us on trips (engineer, 
hotel-keeper, iceman). 

For the first Sunday in August, find 
all the pictures you can of flowers— 
have bouquets of flowers by the children, 
also pictures of our different friends, 
and of children helping in different 
ways. For the second Sunday, find all 
the bird pictures you can and have the 
children listen for the birds’ songs. Last 
Sunday as we were singing “Something 
Happy”, a bird outside our window sang 
80 loudly that Jack said, “He’s singing 
to the Heavenly Father, too, isn’t he?” 
Then have pictures of autos, trains, and 
of the different ways of travel. Some of 
the children will tell of their vacation 
trips. Let’s play we’re going on our 
vacation. The children will enjoy doing 
in pantomime the things they did on 
their vacation. Tell “A Little Boy 
Travels”, 

The third Sunday we can find pictures 
of lakes, and of fishes. For handwork, 


cut out pictures of fish and play going 
fishing in the lake where Jesus helped 


the fishermen. Some of the children will 
fish for “kind words”, others “kind 
deeds”. We can write the verse on the 
fish—“‘Be ye kind one to another”—and 
then talk about how we can return kind- 
nesses done to us. Sing, “Be ye Kind 
One to Another’, 

The last Sunday we will have a picture 
walk. Scatter the pictures around 
through the yard, and let the children 
choose the pictures they want to dram- 
atize, and the ones they want retold. 
Spend the time singing the songs they 
choose. Let it be their day; the teacher 
following and helping. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


That children grow 
play? 

That shared experiences in play 
will bring you closer to the heart 
of your pupils than almost any oth- 
er one thing? 

That we can learn more of the 
child by watching him play than by 
watching him in a classroom under 
unnatural conditions or than by 
theorizing about him? 

That a good book, plus experi- 
ence, plus observation (directed 
study) will add immeasurably to 
your teaching efficiency? 

That when Jesus said, “Consider 
the lilies’, he was walking in a 
field and talking about a living 
flower, and that perhaps he meant 
what he said? 

That any book on any subject in 
religious education may be pro- 
cured through The Christian Pub- 
lishing Association, Dayton, Ohio, 
and that the editor of this page will 
be glad to aid you in making selec- 
tions? 


through 











In the Primary Department 


So many of the things suggested above 
are applicable for the Primary Depart- 
ment that, since room is limited, it is 
scarcely necessary to repeat the sugges- 
tions above. 

In addition, plan for a picnic with your 
Primary group. You will not want to 
make this as elaborate an affair, or go 
as far away from home, as with a Junior 
group. Neither will you want to have 
your picnic at some public park where 
the children might be hurt, get over- 
heated in the hot sun, or eat and drink 
indigestible things. Far better to go to 
the woods, or even on your own back 
porch and in your own back yard—pro- 
vided you have that kind of a porch and 
yard. The games may suggest outdoors. 
Have acorns for “hide the thimble” 
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games, or to make bracelets or to string 
together for necklaces. Dress “holly- 
hock ladies”, etc. Use large leaves for 
plates. Drape a clothes basket in green 
denison crepe paper for your “fishpond” 
(see above) or dip the “fish” in hot par- 
affin, thus making them waterproof, and 
drop them in a bucket of real water. Be 
sure, however, the water is some place 
where some playing child cannot tip it 
over. The woodsy basket may then con- 
tain tiny bags of cookies, or cakes, which 
the children may fish for, to eat with 
the glasses of cool milk and fruit which 
will be their dessert. 


With the Juniors 
By Mrs. D. D. BOUMAN 


“Every morning seems to say 
There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends love to you.” 


The first two lines express the attitude 
of the Junior as he faces each new day. 
It is our privilege, then, to help him find 
in the things around him the truth of 
the last line. We must help him. to ap- 
preciate the beauty and joy of springtime 
and of the summer days, and to asso- 
ciate that joy and beauty with the Heav- 
enly Father’s love and care for him. We 
need to link up our church school instruc- 
tion with through-the-week activities. We 
are not training boys and girls to live 
only on Sunday, but are helping them to 
live every day. The summer time pre- 
sents a large number of problems for the 
boys and girls because of the additional 
time that they have at their disposal. 
But at the same time it gives the Junior 
worker or friend an opportunity for 
knowing and helping the Junior more 
than during the school year. The Junior 
worker must always have time to be 
friendly with the boys and girls, to hear 
their stories about what they have found 
or seen or are doing. 

Class and department picnics and 
parties can be planned and held. It is 
a splendid time for visits to places of 
interests, the places depending on the lo- 
cal community. Hikes for the study of 
birds, flowers, weeds, butterflies or trees 


.may be taken, making use of the various 


nature guides, field glasses, and what- 
ever the children or leader may be able 
to provide. Flowers may be gathered 
and taken to the sick, shut-ins, or hos- 
pitals. The children may even like to 
plant and care for a flower garden dur- 
ing the summer, to be used for that pur-- 
pose. The out-of-doors is a splendid 
place for the dramatization of some of 
the stories which the Juniors have. The 
Juniors may be led to want to give a 
party, a social, or a day’s outing to some 
less fortunate children or a group of 
foreign children. The summer time is 
a good time for them to plan an enter- 
tainment for their parents. 
Lakemont, New York. 
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Lee SUOTS AND GIRLS 





Little Things 
A stamp is just a little thing 
Of very little worth. 
And yet ’twill take a letter all 
The way across the earth! 


A smile is just a little thing, 
But you will find this true: 
To give it brings much happiness 
To others, and to you! 
—Charlotte Mic 


Are You a Yes-er? 
I THINK Mary Drew is a very foolish 
girl. She says ‘yes’ to everything; 
doesn’t know how to say ‘no’, I guess”, 
said Ruth, as she came home from the 
business meeting where she had spent 
the evening. 

“Is it as bad as that, Ruth?” asked 
her grandmother. “I don’t think of Mary 
as a weakling.” 

“No”, answered Ruth, “she’s not that, 
but she does let them impose upon her 
most awfully.” 

“What has she done now, dear?” asked 
grandmother. 

“Oh, nothing, but just be an easy mark. 
Tonight she let them elect her president 
of our league.” 

“That’s quite an honor, isn’t it, Ruth?” 
asked grandmother. “I should say that 
it speaks well for her ability.” 

“Yes, I know it does”, responded Ruth. 
“But it’s not an honor, it’s a lot of hard 
work. The whole thing almost falls on 
the president.” 

“How do you account for her being 
chosen?” asked grandmother. 

“Mostly because she always says ‘yes’ 
to everything and it saves them from 
looking farther”, Ruth answered shrewd- 
ly. 
“But she has ability, hasn’t she?” per- 
sisted grandmother. . 

“Yes, but she does more than any of 
them. I wouldn’t work so hard”, said 
Ruth, with spirit. 

“How long have you known Mary, 
dear?” thoughtfully asked her grand- 
mother. 

“Oh, for a long time.” 

“When you first knew her,” persisted 
grandmother, “could she have been pres- 
ident of your Jeague?” 

“I should say not”, said Ruth. “When 
I first knew her”, she reflected, “she was 
a very shy and timid girl and never had 
anything to say, not even.an idea most 
of the time.” 

“Doesn’t it seem very strange to you, 
then, Ruth, that this shy girl should now 
lead your society? How did it come 
about? What was the first work that you 
remember that she did?” persisted grand- 
mother. 

“First, as I remember it”, said Ruth, 


“she helped one of the older girls at a 
social, and I remember, afterward, that 
they were surprised to find she was so 
much help. She seemed to give her whole 
thought and self to making it go.” 

“Then what followed?” asked grand- 
mother. 

“Then”, continued Ruth, “she was 
asked to be recording secretary, a job 
everybody hates.” 

“And what did Mary say to this?” 

“Why, of course, she said ‘yes’. That’s 
what she always says.” 

“And was she a good secretary?” prod- 
ded grandmother. 

“I should say”, generously acceded 
Ruth. “At first she used to read her 
minutes very timidly, sounded some- 
times as though her breath wouldn’t hold 
out until she got through. But when she 
finished, you knew just what happened 
at the last meeting. You could almost 
see it. She put meat on the dry bones 
of the pros and cons of the business, all 
right.” 

“Was she secretary very long?” 

“Oh, a couple of years, I guess. Any- 
way, until they needed a chairman for 
the prayer meeting committee, another 
job no one wants.” 

“And again she said ‘yes’?” queried 
grandmother. 

“Of course”, assented Ruth affirmative- 
ly. 

“And again she was the best chair- 
man, they ever had, I suppose”, said 
grandmother. 

“Why, yes”, said Ruth, surprised, as 
she recalled it. “Yes, she was. Seemed 
to know just what to do to make the work 
a success.” 

“First, a helper at a social, then sec- 
retary, then chairman of an important 
committee, then president”, grandmother 
enumerated. “It was her ‘yeses’ that did 
it, dear”, she finally said. 

“What do you mean, grandmother, 
dearie?” Ruth finally asked. 

“Just this, girlie’, said grandmother. 
“When anyone will undertake a respon- 
sibility and give it thought and make it 
a success, she gets more out of it than 
anyone else. It is an education that fits 
her for the next job higher. When you 
think of those young people who refused 
to be secretary before Mary took it, could 
they be president now, do you think?” 

“No”, said Ruth, “none of them. They 
have never tried to do anything.” 

“They are just where they were years 
ago, then”, grandmother commented. 

“Yes”, said Ruth thoughtfully. 

“Why did you say that, grandmother, 
dearie?” Ruth finally asked. 

“Just this, dear, to show you that 


while Mary may have seemed to you to 
be the butt of their imposition, she has 
grown, through her years of service, 
from a timid, colorless girl to a capable 
leader of an organization. The lesson igs 
plain, Ruth. You learn by trying. The 
yes-ers always grow.”—Girls’ World. 


The Dewdrop 


N a certain June night, a cool breeze 
swept over the sun-warmed earth, 
and dewdrops by millions gathered, ready 
to sparkle in the next morning’s sun- 
shine. Two of these, lingering near each 
other, spoke together. 

“J”, said the first, “shall shine tomor- 
row by a country road. I shall reflect 
the pink of the briar-rose, the golden-yel- 
low of the daisy’s heart, the purple of 
the late violet, the living green of the 
field grass, and the clear blue of the sky. 
Children, on their way to school will call 
me a diamond, And you, brother, will 
shine beside me, will you not?” 

“No”, the second dewdrop replied, “1 
will rather shine in a great city where 
the children do not see bright things to 
make them glad.” 

“But”, objected the first dewdrop, “in 
the city of dull stone and brick, you will 
not find the colors to reflect the pink of 
the briar-rose, the golden-yellow of the 
daisy’s heart, the violet, and the green of 
the grass.” 

“But, anyhow”, answered the brother 
dewdrop, “I will shine as well as I can, 
and between the roofs there is a part of 
the sky to give me its heavenly blue.” 

When the sunshine on the next morn- 
ing flooded the earth, the first dewdrop 
trembled near the heart of a pink briar- 
rose, and in its tiny sphere glimmered 
the colors of the flowers, the green of 
the field grass, and the blue of the great 
sky arch, and the school children laughed 
and cried, “See the diamond in the 
rose!” 

The second dewdrop twinkled in a lit- 
tle patch of dust-gray city grass at the 
edge of a brick pavement; not a flower 
grew near and between the lofty roofs 
was only a narrow ribbon of sky. And 
yet—and yet—in the dewdrop’s glitter 
ing crystal were all the glowing colors 
of the briar-rose, the golden-hearted 
daisy, the violet, the green grass field, 
and the blue sky arch; for dewdrops do 
not need flowers to give them color, but 
only light. 

A little city child passed by the scrap 
of dusty grass, looked at the glittering, 
dewy gem and cried joyfully, “Oh, here 
is a little rainbow dropped straight 
down from the sky to earth!”—Susan 
Alice Ranlett, in The Congregationalist. 
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August 4, 1929 


MAGAZINE NUMBER 
S. S. Lesson 


The Sunday School Notes for August 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Belshazzar’s Feast (Temperance Lesson) 


Daniel 5:1-31. 
Daniel 5:17-28 


17 Then Daniel answered and said be- 
fore the king, Let thy gifts be to thyself, 
and give thy rewards to another; yet I will 
read the writing unto the king, and make 
known to him the interpretation. 

18 O thou king, the most high God gave 
Nebuchadnezzar thy father a kingdom, and 
majesty, and glory, and honour: 

19 And for the majesty that he gave him, 
all people, nations, and languages, trembled 
and feared before him: whom he would he 
slew; and whom he would he kept alive; 
and whom he would he set up; and whom 
he would he put down. 

20 But when his heart was lifted up, and 
his mind hardened in pride, he was deposed 
from his kingly throne, and they took his 
glory from him: 

i And he was driven from the sons of 
men; and his heart was made like the 
beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild 
asses: they fed him with grass like oxen, 
and his body was wet with the dew of 
heaven; till he knew that the most high 


Print Daniel 5:17-28 


God ruled in the kingdom of men, and that 
he appointeth over it whomsoever he will. 

22 And thou his son, O Belshazzar, hast 
not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knewest all this; 

23 But hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven; and they have brought the 
vessels of his house before thee, and thou, 
and thy lords, thy wives, and thy concu- 
bines, have drunk wine in them: and thou 
hast praised the gods of silver, and gold, of 
brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, 
nor hear, nor know: and the God in whose 
hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified: 

24 Then was the part of the hand sent 
from him; and this writing was written. 

25 And this is the writing that was writ- 
ten, MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN. 

26 This is the interpretation of the 
thing: MENE, God hath numbered thy king- 
dom, and finished it. 

27 TEKEL; Thou art weighed in the 
balances, and art found wanting. 

28 PERES: Thy kingdom is divided, and 
given to the Medes and Persians. 





Home Readings.—Mon., July 29.—Belshazzar’s Revelry.—Dan.—5: 1-9. Tu.—A Mys- 


tery Inrerpreted.—Dan. 5: 17-28. 


16-26. 


Wed.—A Drunken Army Defeated.—1 Kings 20:16-21. 
Th—The Woes of Drunkenness.—Prov. 23:29-35. 
Sat.—Respect for Law.—Rom. 13: 1-10. 


Fr.—The Words of the Flesh.—Gal. 5: 





GOLDEN TEXT—Be not drunk with wine wherein is excess. 


Eph. 5: 18. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


There a temple in ruin stands, 
Fashioned by long forgotten hands: 
Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass o’er- 
grown! 
—Byron. 


The glory of Belshazzar is departed. 
His princely palace and his kingly throne 
and his gorgeous banqueting hall filled 
with lords and ladies of the realm are 
now a heap of dust and ashes. The 
prophet’s word in that day that Babylon 
should be “a nest for bats and owls” did 
not seem possible of fulfillment, but we 
may go there today and dig in the dirt 
to find what remains of that “pomp of 
yesterday”. 


THE LESSON STORY 

Reveling, riot, and ruin was the way 
of the young prince, Belshazzar. He was 
never a full king, although they called 
him so since he ruled with his father 
king and was the more “showy” of the 
two. Like many a modern upstart, he 
wanted the pleasure of the day with no 
regard to the price which must come 
from disregard of the future. 


BABYLON WAS GREAT 

In its day Babylon was the Queen of 
the earth cities. Its mighty walls within 
walls and its marble palaces and its 
hanging gardens made it one of the won- 
ders of the world. Conquered kings 
bowed their heads before the mighty 
rulers of Babylon and their nations ren- 
dered tribute of rivers of gold and silver 
Which seemed to have no end. Belshaz- 


zar inherited all this with its accom- 
panying vileness and debauchery. He 
was the chief of the younger set 

THE FEAST. Dan. 5:1-16. 

The finger of fate traced the lines of 
the king’s death and the nation’s doom. 
“Weighed in the balance and found 
wanting” is the end of the imperfect day 
of reveling and drunkenness in America 
or in any other Babylon where lawless- 
ness reigns against God and man. 

President Hoover has put his finger 
on the sore spot of the nation when he 
says that disregard for law by rich or 
poor is the threatening danger of our 
day. Irreverence for authority—a desire 
to “have your fling” no matter what the 
end may be—is just another Belshazzar 
and his lords at the feast, and the hand- 
writing on the wall will come in truth if 
not by physical sight as sure as there is 
a God in heaven and as sure as right- 
eousness shall reign in the end. 

THERE IS A MAN HERE. V. 11. 

Good men are often forgotten until 
the crisis comes. When death stares you 
in the face, those gay companions of the 
feast are not the ones to whom you look 
for help. Daniel had been forgotten in 
the revelry of ruin until they faced the 
fearful message which spoke their doom, 
but now they frantically call for him. 
So does the world forget or even laugh 
at the true and righteous man until the 
time of dire need comes 
KEEP YOUR GIFTS. V. 17. 

The sin-conscious king promises Dan- 
iel “cloth of scarlet” and a “chain of 
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gold” and a place of rule in the king- 
dom (V. 16) if he will only help him in 
his awful dilemma. 

Such is the shallowness of such a life. 
Belshazzar thought that every man had 
his price and that he would buy this 
man with gold and honors. Such little 
lives cannot see the greatness of real 
life and true living. 


THE SINS OF THE FATHERS. Vs. 18-21. 

Daniel, the fearless, did not fail to 
draw a true picture of what had hap- 
pened. That “glorious line of kings” of 
which Belshazzar was so proud was pic- 
tured by Daniel to be as it was—a low 
and vile ancestry of wealth and earthly 
power, but poor and weak and full of 
bestial traits from his grass-eating 
grandfather, Nebuchadnezzar, and his 
father on to him (Belshazzar). God’s 
prophets tell God’s truth and they are 
hated by those who revel and riot in 
drunkenness then and now. They hate 
Bishop Cannon and every preacher who 
stands as a prophet of God and tells the 
truth about their drunken revelry and 
lawless rioting. 


THY FATHER’S SON. Vs. 22-24. 


But it cannot all be laid to a wicked 
ancestry. Belshazzar might have builded 
better in spite of his handicap, but he 
gloried in the wickedness of his fathers 
and tried to “go them one better” as 
many a young sport has tried to his sor- 
row in the end. 

O, yes, it looks now as if they were the 
ones who were having the “good times” 
for there is a way which looketh right 
unto a man, but the end is the way of 
death. Daniel declared it to Belshazzar 
that day, and it has been declared in 
word and in history ten thousand times 
ten thousand times since. It is a lesson 
that the world is slow to learn and 
“feasts of Belshazzar” are abroad in the 
land today. God pity the poor souls who 
sit at such a banqueting table and imag- 
ine themselves lords and ladies while 
they are only doomed drunkards. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Who was Belshazzar? 

Describe “Belshazzar’s feast”. 

Are there such feasts today? 

Why should “higher-ups” not be law- 
less? : 
Why did they call on Daniel when 
trouble came? : 

What kind of men are needed in a 


crisis? 
What did the king offer him? Why? 
Why did Daniel refuse the king’s 


gifts? 

How did “the sins of the fathers” 
help the king’s folly? 

What had the “sins of the father’s 
son” to do with it? How? 

What was the end of the feast? 

Was it worth the price? Why? 

What about lawlessness !n our coun- 
try? 
"aw can we help rid ourselves of dis- 
regard for law? 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Ss. 8S. Lesson 


Daniel Among the Lions 
Daniel 6:1-28. Print Daniel 6:10, 11, 16-23 


Daniel 6:10, 11 


10 Now when Daniel knew that the writ- 
ing was signed, he went into his house; 
and his windows being open in his cham- 
ber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his 
knees three times a day, and prayed, and 
gave thanks before his God, as he did 
aforetime. 

11 Then these men assembled, and found 
Daniel praying and making supplication 
before his God. 


Daniel 6: 16-23 


16 Then the king commanded, and they 
brought Daniel, and cast him into the den 
of lions. Now the king spake and said 
unto Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest 
continually, he will deliver thee. 

And a stone was brought, and laid 
upon the mouth of the den; and the king 
sealed it with his own signet, and with the 
signet of his lords; that the purpose might 
not be changed concerning Daniel. 

18 Then the king went to his palace, and 


passed the night fasting: neither were in- 
struments of musick brought before him: 
and his sleep went from him. 

19 Then the king arose very early in the 
morning, and went in haste unto the den of 
lions. 

20 And when he came to the den, he 
cried with a lamentable voice unto Daniel: 
and the king spake and said to Daniel, O 
Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy 

d, whom thou servest continually, able 
to deliver thee from the lions? 

21 Then said Daniel unto the king, O 
king, live for ever. 

22 My God hath sent his angel, and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not 
hurt me: forasmuch as before him inno- 
cency was found in me: and also before 
thee, O king, have I done no hurt. 

23 Then was the king exceeding glad for 
him, and commanded thet they should take 
Daniel up out of the den. So Daniel was 
taken up out of the den, and no manner of 
hurt was found upon him, because he be- 
lieved in his God. 





Home Readings.—Mon., August 5.—The Plot Against Daniel.—Dan. 6: 4-15. 
the Lions’ Den.—Dan. 6:16-23. Wed.—Daniel’s Friends.—Dan. 
of Ezra.—Ezra 8: 21-20. Fr.—Courageous Witnessing.—Acts 4: 13-20. 


tion to Courage.—Eph. 6: 10-20. 


Tu.—In 
Th.—The Courage 
Sat.—An Exhorta- 


2: 8-18. 





GOLDEN TEXT—The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear 


him, and delivereth them. Psalm 34:7. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“Where’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Where’er is uttered a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise.” 


How many millions on millions have 
been inspired by the bravery of Daniel in 
the lions’ den? How many in childhood’s 
hours have had that story wrought into 
their lives and sung: “Dare to be a 
Daniel’? 


THE LESSON STORY INTRODUCTION. 

1-9. 

King Darius, “The Median”, at sixty- 
two years of age, took the kingdom of 
Babylon and instead of giving Daniel 
the “third place in the kingdom” (as 
Belshazzar had promised him) he gave 
him the first place next to the king. Two 
others served under him and over one 
hundred and twenty princes. and these 
ruled the kingdom. Daniel was pre- 
ferred “above all the presidents and 
princes” and this aroused their jealousy 


Vs. 


DANIEL, THE BRAVE HEART. Vs. 10, 11. 


I remember that night in the army 
camp when that colored boy knelt down 
before his swearing mates and said his 
prayers. It made me think of Daniel 
more clearly than I ever had before. It 
took more courage for him to do that 
than it did to go “over the top” at the 
zero hour. 


Daniel “knew that the writing was 
signed” (V. 10), but his appointment was 
with Almighty God and even the proud- 
est and mightiest king of all the earth 
nor his jealous “hangers-on” could stop 
him. He sought no secrecy in it, but 
before an open window he “kneeled on 
his knees, and prayed three times a 
day” as he did aforetime. 


THE CLOSET AND THE OPEN WINDOW 


There is a time for the closet and there 
is a time for the open window. Jesus 
sometimes spoke openly and fully before 
the people and sometimes he avoided the 
crowd. Once he went up to Jerusalem 
secretly and was anxious that no man 
know of the time of his coming and 
again he deliberately entered on an ass 
(the only time he ever rode on Jand that 
we know of) and aroused a sensation 
(deliberately) by his coming. He 
avoided the crowd when he wanted to 
teach and train his disciples and when 
his “hour was not come”, but he chal- 
lenged the crowd and its leaders when 
they “sought to kill him”. There is a 
time for the secret place, and Jesus and 
Daniel had that time. But there is a 
time to stand for God even in the face 
of death when God and his people are 
challenged. And Daniel and Jesus knew 
that, too. 


He who always yells will not be heed- 
ed. But he who comes from his quiet 
closet in strength may “stand before 
kings” and not fear what they may do 
to him. He has “gone in” with God that 
he might “go out” before men. He fears 
not the face of man, for he has seen 
God’s approving face. 


THE PLOT AND THE PLOTTERS. Vs. 12-15. 


To the joy of the jealous presidents 
and princes the plot seemed to be work- 
ing finely. But the king begins to see 
the trap they have put him in and he 
tries to escape the result of his vanity 
and foolishness. He was “displeased with 
himself” (V. 16) and “set his heart’ to 
deliver Daniel and labored to do so “until 
the going down of the sun”, but without 
avail; The foolish laws of the Medes and 
Persians could not be changed no matter 
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how foolish and criminal they were, They 
were like some folks’ opinions today, 
THEN THE KING COMMANDED. V. 16, 
The word of the king to them was 
fulfill the law of the Medes and Persians 
but his word to Daniel was to look tp 


God for deliverance. It is easier to leay: Mio 


it to God than to do our own hard duty, 


THEN THE KING WAS SLEEPLESS. Vs, 19 §*” 


19. 


Uneasy rests the head that wears a Bn 


crown of guilt whether that head be the 
head of a king or of a constable. Daring 


was wrong and sin and evil are not the fy 


exclusive property of either rich or poor, 
He who has its load on his soul will tog 


through the night, whether his bed be of #y 


down in the king’s palace or if it beg 
bed of husks in a cabin. Whether q 
tent or a palace is not the question. The 
question and the remorse come from 
within and not from things without. The 
king was wrong and he knew it. 


THE DELIVERANCE. Vs. 19-22. 

A messenger (an angel) from the 
King of Kings had been in the lions’ den 
and his servant was unharmed. Danie, 
“the servant of the Most High God’, 
was honored again for his faithfulness 
and. his bravery to stand alone for God, 
The presidents and princes and powers 
were defeated for “the best laid plans of 
mice and men” often go for nothing when 
they face eternal truth and righteous 
ness. 

BECAUSE HE BELIEVED IN HIS GOD. V. 23, 

Daniel did not just believe some things 
“about God”; Daniel believed “in God’. 
Things might look bad around him, but 
he knew God and he believed in him and, 
knowing him as he did, he knew that if 
he acted aright he would come out right 
no matter how things looked or what 
men said or did. It was that faith in 
God which did not depend on sight or 
knowing just what God would do, a faith 
that knew that God kept watch over his 
own and, whether he lived or died, that 
he won with God because he was one 
with him. (See Golden Text.) 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Tell of the boy Daniel and his bravery. 
Tell of his bravery before Belshazzar. 
How did he come to be “first in the 
kingdom”’? 
What made the other presidents and 
princes jealous? ; 
What did they seek to find in him! 
What did they find in him? __ 
How did they use it with the king? 
How did they tickle the king’s vanity! 
What did Daniel do in face of death? 
Why did he not pray secretly? 
How did the king see his mistake? 
How did he try to save himself and 
Daniel? 
How did God deliver Daniel? ; 
Will he always deliver in this way: 
Why? a 
How did Daniel “believe in his God"? 
How do we believe? What is the dif 
ference? ; 
What is the truth of the Golden Text! 
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of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the Levites, with all them whose spirit 


Judah Mourns in Babylon.—Ps. 
Th—Cyrus Decrees the Return.—Ezra 1: 1-4. 
1-6. Sat—Spiritual Restoration.—Isa. 35: 1-10. 


KA TEXT—The Lord hath done great things for us; whereof we are glad. 
Psalm 126: 3. 
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MAGAZINE NUMBER 
8S. 8. Lesson 


The Return From Captivity 


Jer. 29: 10-14; Ezra 1: 1-11; Psalm 126:1-6. Print Ezra 1: 1-6; Psalm 126: 1-6 


Ezra 1:1-6 


1 Now in the first year of Cyrus king of 
mersia, that the word of the Lord by the 


mouth Of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the 


od stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king 
Persia, that he made a proclamation 
kingdom, and put it 
» in writing, saying, 

q Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, The 
sd God of heaven hath given me all the 


ingdoms of the earth; and he hath charged 


to build him an house at Jerusalem, 


which is in Judah. 


$ Who is there among you of all his peo- 





ple? his God be with him, and let him go 
wp to Jerusalem, 
pulld the house of the Lord God of Israel, 
(he is the God,) which is in Jerusalem. 


which is in Judah, and 


4 And whosoever remaineth in any place 
sojourneth, let the men of his 
him with silver, and with gold, 





help 


md with goods, and with beasts, beside the 
freewill offering for the house of God that 
js in Jerusalem. 


§ Then rose up the chief of the fathers 
and the priests, 


God had raised, to go up to build the house 
of the Lord which is in Jerusalem. 

6 And all they that were about them 
strengthened their hands with vessels of 
silver, with gold, with goods, and with 
beasts, and with precious things, beside all 
that was willingly offered. 


Psalm 126 


1 When the Lord turned again the cap- 
tivity of Zion, we were like them that 
dream. 

2 Then was our mouth filled with laugh- 
ter, and our tongue with singing: then said 
they among the heathen, The Lord hath 
done great things for them. 

3 The Lord hath done great things for 
us; whereof we are glad. 

4 Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as 
the streams in the south. 

5 They that sow in tears shall reap in 


oy. 

6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him, 











127: 1-6. 


Home Readings.—Mon., August 12.—Judah Taken Captive.—2 Chron. 36:14-21. 
Wed.—The Return Prophesied.—Jer. 29: 10-14. 


Tu.— 


Fr.—Rejoicing in Deliverance.—Ps. 126: 














APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


“Sorrow may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” It is tne 
plan and purpose of God to give “joy 
m earth, good will to men”, and the 
oly thing that defeats it is our igno- 
rance and our sin. When evil comes to 
far Judah or to near America it brings 
with it the sting of pain and sorrow; 
and our souls, which were meant for 
joy, are made captive to evil. 


Judah sinned and left God as we ‘lo. 
God did not leave Judah except as Judah 
refused to remain in his presence or to 
okey the rules of life which he had 
given and which would bring them health 
of body, mind, and spirit. They resented 
that which was good for them and for- 
sok it all until the dreary years in 
Babylon taught them their lesson. 


THE LORD STIRRED UP CYRUS. V. 1. 


God can use a Pharaoh or a Cyrus or 
a Kaiser to accomplish his purpose. 
Cyrus was a heathen king and it may 
be that the lessons of Daniel or of godly 
taptives had “stirred him up”, for God 
uses human instruments to work his will. 


THE LORD GOD OF HEAVEN. V. 2. 


To Cyrus there were many gods, but 
the “Lord God of Heaven” had proven 
himself above them all and his commands 
the king would obey. He was a heathen 
ing, but a great one and, according to 
his life and light, the most godly of all 
the ancient kings of Asia. He had a 
mind to follow the right and it is said 
of him that when he conquered Babylon 
the people rejoiced and “kissed his feet” 
for happiness that they were to have so 
great and good a ruler after all the evil 
they had been through. 


THOSE WHO GO OR STAY. Vs. 38-6. 

This wise king saw a double obliga- 
tion, There was an obligation on those 
who were young and strong and ready to 
go to their fatherland and build, and 
there was an obligation on those who 
were old and ill and weak and unwilling 
to support those who went. 

Would that we could more fully sense 
that obligation to our missionaries in far 
lands today. There is an obligaticn on 
all of us who have youth and strength 
and willingness to go, and there is an 
equal obligation on those of us who are 
unready or unwilling to go to support 
those who go, and that obligation is just 
as strong as the other. If we could but 
feel that obligation and follow its lead- 
ing the world would be won to Christ in 
this our generation. 

At the time of the Armistice there 
were a million men left in the army 
training camps of this country who were 
ready and expecting to go on to France, 
but the signing of the Armistice left 
them gloomy and grouchy, for now they 
would never go. They had enlisted to 
fight, but were now denied. 

At that time a wise army chaplain 
preached on David’s text that “those who 
go and those who stay shall share and 
share alike”. He told the soldier boys 
that they had helped win the war, for 
if the central powers had only to fight 
the men in France they might have held 
on, but they knew.that back in America 
there were a million men who were 
ready to come as soon as the way opened 
and the need was there. In the light of 
these reserves, the central powers gave 
up the fight. It was the reserves that 
counted in the finals. It was the ones 
back home who were ready with money 
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and with life to back the boys at the 
front that won the victory and there was 
nothing for the enemy to do but to sur- 
render. So would be the story of mis- 
sions if we back home were as ready with 
our money and our lives to back up those 
who have gone for us and God 

LIKE THEM THAT DREAM. V. 1. 

TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 

It was the day of release—the day of 
days for which they and their fathers 
had longed and prayed—and now it had 
come, It was the answer to their prayers, 
but it seemed like a dream and too good 
to be really true. So are some of our 
prayers answered. 

LAUGHTER AND SONG. V. 2. 

They had come back again to “God’s 
country” which is the country of laugh- 
ter and song. No evil heart knows the 
depth and satisfaction of real, hearty, 
healthy laughter, and in no evil heart is 
there a place for a song of purity and 
joy. The most natural thing in the 
world is the laughter of a child, and 
nothing is so like the Kingdom of God as 
a child according to the words of Jesus. 
AS STREAMS IN THE SOUTH. V. 4. 

The streams of Palestine started in the 
north from the mountain rains and 
snows, but they reached their fullness in 
the south as they ran together and were 
overflowing. So they prayed that their 
lives might be as full and as overflowing 
from God “as the streams in the south”. 


SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. Vs. 5, 6. 

It may cost to buy seed and to throw 
it away into the ground, but that is the 
way the joy of harvest comes and in no 
other way. If we would reap with joy, 
we must sow with sacrifice. “Joy com- 
eth in the morning” to him who has 
spent the days before in sowing and the 
nights before in prayer. God is good 
to them who are good and to those who 
will learn from chastisement as did the 
Jew on his return this day from the land 
of affliction in Babylon. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Who was King Cyrus? 

What manner of king was he? 

How did the Lord “stir him up”? 

‘Why did he think God the Lord of 
Heaven? 

How did he have the returning cap- 
tives helped? : 

How did he help them with their treas- 
ures? 

Why should we share alike in mis- 
sions with those who go? 

Why do song and laughter belong to 
Christianity? 

Why does not an evil heart sing? 
“at brings most joy and gladness? 

9 


y? 
What did “the streams in the south” 
represent? 
If we reap, how must we sow? 
How do trials bring lessons of profit? 
nee does God punish and try his peo- 
e? 
Why should we “rejoice in tribula- 
tions also”? 
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4 
THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


S. S. Lesson 


Rebuilding the Temple 


Ezra 3:1 to 6:22; Psalm 84:1-12. Print Ezra 3:10-13; 6:14-16; Psalm 84:1-4 


Ezra 3:10-13 


10 And when the builders laid the foun- 
dation of the temple of the Lord, they set 
the priests in their apparel with trumpets, 
and the Levites the sons of Asaph with 
cymbals, to praise the Lord, after the ordi- 
nance of David king of Israel. 

11 And they sang together by course in 
praising and giving thanks unto the Lord; 
because he is good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel. And all the people 
shouted with a_ great shout, when they 
praised the Lord, because the foundation 
of the house of the Lord was laid. 

12 But many of the priests and Levites 
and chief of the fathers, who were ancient 
men, that had seen the first house, when the 
foundation of this house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice; and 
many shouted aloud for joy: 

13 So that the people could not discern 
the noise of the shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people: for the peo- 
ple shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off. 


Ezra 6:14-16 


14 And the elders of the Jews builded, 
and they prospered through the prophesy- 


ing of Haggai the prophet and Zechariah 
the son of Iddo. And they builded, and fin- 
ished it, according to the commandment of 
the God of Israel, and according to the com- 
mandment of Cyrus, and Darius, and Arta- 
xerxes king of Persia. 

15 And this house was finished on the 
third day of the month Adar, which was 
in the sixth year of the reign of Darius the 
king. 

16 And the children of Israel, the priests, 
and the Levites, and the rest of the chil- 
dren of the captivity, kept the dedication of 
this house of God with joy. 


Psalm 84: 1-4 


1 How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Lord of hosts! 


2 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth 
for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my 
flesh crieth out for the living God. 


3 Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, 
and the swallow a nest for herself, where 
she may lay her young, even thine altars, O 
Lord of hosts, my King, and my God. 

4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be. still praising thee. 
Selah. 





Heme Readings.—Mon., 
Foundations Laid.—Ezra 3: 8-13. 
Enemies Aiding.—Ezra 6: 6-13. 
Purpose of the Temple.—Mark 11: 11-18. 


August 19.—The Altar Set Up.—Ezra 3: 1-7. 
Wed.—Opposition of Enemies.—Ezra 
Fr.—The Temple Completed.—Ezra_ 6:14-22. 


Tu.—Temple 
4: 1-6. Th.— 
Sat.—-Th 





GOLDEN TEXT—I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go unto the house 


of the Lord. Psalm 122:1. 





APPROACH TO THE LESSON 


Happy is the man who can look back 
and sing of the “Church in the valley by 
the wildwood” or the woman who can 
have a loving memory of happy gath- 
erings and friends around the church 
center of her youth. Grandmother at 
ninety never tired of telling of old New 
England days when they went over the 
hills and met their neighbors at the lit- 
tle white church in the valley. It was a 
blessed memory to her all her long days. 


And to these returning captives the 
old temple was ever in their dreams of 
the past and the visions of the future. 
The center of all the hopes of their res- 
toration was Jerusalem and the temple. 
God had been back of that center of their 
nation’s life and it was more precious to 
them than our nation’s Capitol could be 
to us, for each year every devout soul of 
Israel was to make a pilgrimage of love 
and devotion to it while many of us live 
and die and never see our nation’s Cap- 
itol. 

MUSIC AND SHOUTING. Vs. 10, 11. 

The priests blew the trumpets, the Le- 
vites beat the cymbals, and the people 
shouted with a great shout in praise of 
the Lord when the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid. It was the 
earnest of their dreams and the begin- 
ning of the fulfillment of their visions in 
a foreign land. 


JOY AND WEEPING. Vs. 12, 18. 


Sometimes tears and laughter are not 
far apart. Sometimes joy is so deep and 
wonderful that it can only be expressed 
by tears. So is the joy of a bride or 
the welcome of a long lost child. Old 


men and women who remembered the old 
temple were most deeply affecéed. Their 
joy was too deep for smiles and laughter 
and their shouting was broken by their 
happy tears. So the noise of the shout- 
ing and the noise of the weeping were 
mingled such as the joy in heaven is 
mingled with tears when a sinner re- 
penteth. 


AND THEY BUILDED AND FINISHED. Vs. 14, 


16. 


It was a tremendous task, but it had 
the backing of the kings and the prophets 
and of a happy people with a mind to 
work. Great tasks become light and easy 
when the heart is back of them. But 
day after day and month after month 
through the years they bent themselves 
to the work, for they were building with 
God for themselves and their children, 
and Jerusalem was to be theirs again. 
We who have always had a free land can 
hardly enter into all the happy emotions 
of that day when they were delivered 
from captivity and slavery to freedom 
and native land. It was a privilege to 
work and to have a home in the earth 
again. 


HOW AMIABLE ARE THY TABERNACLES. 
Vv. 1. 


We who have the privilege of going to 
the house of God at any time can little 
appreciate what it meant to one who had 
been denied that privilege for years on 
years. I knew a Christian man in the 
army camps who had been far from a 
church for many months and said that 
such deep feeling had come to him on 
his return to a service in the house of 
God. He felt with David and with these 
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returning cuptives, “O, how wonderfy}# 
is to meet God in his temple”, 

One can find God in the mountain , 
in the sea or air, but there is somethip 
about the house of God and “the pla 
where his honor dwelleth” that is spi 
itual food and drink to one who has beg 
denied the privilege of meeting wit 
God and with God’s children. 


THE LONGING SOUL AND CRYING HEAR 

V2 

If you have carelessly read that se. 
ond verse, read it over again and see th 
soul which is longing even to faintiy 
and the crying heart and flesh of th 
worshiper for God for the “courts of th 
Lord”. David said that he had rather} 
a doorkeeper in the house of God tha 
to dwell in the tents of wickedness, 
had rather have the lowliest place thy 
to miss being there. 


BLESSED ARE THEY. V. 4. 


Yes, blessed indeed are they who dwel 
in the house of God and have a fm 
church and an open Bible with none 
molest or to make afraid. Jesus gave his 
life that we might have it. The martyn 
went singing to the cruel stake to gin 
it to us. Centuries battled before a ma 
could read the Bible in his own tong 
and live. The Pilgrims faced death h 
the old world and faced a trackless sa 
and a fearful wilderness in a strang 
land that they and their children might 
worship God according to the dictates ¢ 
their own conscience. And we, too often, 
forget all this and neglect the chur 
which was purchased with the blood 
Christ and the death of our fathers, 


I WAS GLAD (Golden Text) 


I remember the day John Wanamaker 
read that verse and emphasized tk 
word, “Glad”, before a thousand boys ani 
girls of Bethany Sunday School. I har 
never read the verse since but that! 
can see him again saying, “I wa 
GLAD”. That is the way we shoul 
come to God’s house. Enter into his 
courts with thanksgiving and into lis 
gates with praise, for the Lord is got 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What was the temple? 

Who first built it and where? 

Why was it so precious to Israel? 

How long had they been denied its wor 
ship? : 

What scenes of joy attended the layimg 
of the foundation? V. 11. 

What did the people shout? V. 12. 

Why did the old men weep? V. 12. ‘ 

When are tears an expression of a 

What kept them happy in their wort: 
Vs. 14-16. 

When is the house of the Lord a d 
light? i 

Why do we not appreciate it more: 

What has it cost to have a free ch 
and an open Bible? 

What of a neglected church? V. 3. 

What of a happy going church? V.4 

How make church going a glad time: 
(Golden Text) 
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§ Young Magi From the Modern East 


(Continued from page five) 
dsewhere with his crystal-clear vis- 
jn of the place of Christ in the 
life of modern youth; Mr. Ayusawa, 
of Japan, who, in the International 
labor Office at Geneva, works on the 
problem of a Christian Way of Life 
in industry ; Mr. K. T. Paul, of India, 
whose book, ‘‘The British Connec- 
tin With India’’, is itself a shining 
example of the Christian handling of 
an embittered situation; or a Miss 
Tseng, of China, the product of a 
thousand years of Confucian philos- 
ophy and the creator of one of the 
world’s most wonderful colleges for 
girls, breaking the casket of precious 
incense at the feet of Christ. 

It is not too much, then, to say 
that today wise men and women 
from the East are, like the Magi of 
old, bringing riches beyond valuation 
to the cradle of Christ and light from 
the East into the noisy clamor of the 
West. One of the greatest men I 
have ever met, Dr. Inazo Nitobe, of 
Japan, once said to me: ‘‘ You in the 
West have knowledge; perhaps we 
of the East can add to it—wisdom!”’ 

As Robert Bridges, the poet lau- 
rate of England, has so finely 
summed up in his lines: 


“Truth is as Beauty unconfined: 

Various as Nature is man’s Mind: 

Each race and tribe is as a flower 

Set in God’s garden with its dower 

Of special instinct; and men’s grace 

Compact of all must all embrace. 

China and Ind, Hellas or France, 

Each hath its own inheritance ; 

And each to Truth’s rich market 
brings 

Its bright divine imaginings, 

In rival tribute to surprise 


The world with native merchandise.’’ 
(Copyright, 1929. All rights reserved) 


Religious Motivation in Higher 
Education 


(Continued from page nineteen) 
dominant in the thinking of the stu- 
dent that it will stand in the way of 
teal conviction on any matter. With- 
out definite conviction, can he pos- 
sibly be other than impotent? 

These are important elements in 
college life. They are not only nec- 
essary but good, in their place. They 
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do not, however, solve the problem of 
motivation, and, wrongly used or ex- 
tended, may actually make motivation 
more difficult. Where, then, shall we 
seek for life’s motivation? It seems 
to the writer that for the most of us 
it is found satisfactorily only in the 
great concepts of religion. It is the 
touch of religious emotion, warm, ra- 
diant, and inspiring, that sends us in- 
to life’s struggle as men with a mis- 
sion. When a man is dominated by 
Christian love and holds the great 
Christian concepts of the infinite 
worth of human life, the brotherhood 
of man and the Fatherhood of God, 
he has a proper motivation for life. 

This motivation and these concepts 
may reach the individual from many 
immediate sources, but their ultimate 
source is from religion. Whether they 
come from the immediate instruction 
of the church or from the influence of 
a Christian professor, it is important 
that ther come to a student during 
his college years. Fortunate indeed 
is society when to its aid there comes 
a college graduate who has been 
trained thoroughly in the field of sci- 
ence and by the method of science, 
and from whose training there has not 
been omitted the motivation from the 
field of religion. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


Hollywood or Nazareth? 
(Continued from page twenty-three) 
of educational value in some of the 
movie productions. It has given us a 
picture of how peoples live on the 
other side of the world. It has made 
us realize that the world is bigger 
than our own backyard. It has 
broadened the horizon of many peo- 
ple isolated from the main streams of 
life. There have been many high-class 

movies of epic value. 

But though there is much of value, 
there is no denying the presence of 
pagan trends. In one way the pres- 
ence of the good is unfortunate in 
that it makes it all the harder to cope 
with the bad. Whatever efforts are 
made to improve the situation will 
have to be made in the direction of 
improving our tastes (box office re- 
ceipts are all-powerful in movieland), 
improving the picture or making our 
young people immune through Chris- 
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tian education. For the movie is with 
us and with us to stay. 

Approximately fifty million people, 

or over a third of the population, at- 
tend the movies every week. Quite a 
large number of these are children 
between the ages of seven and sixteen. 
When one considers how artistically 
and expertly these shows are pro- 
duced, and how vividly they appeal 
to the emotional life of the crowds 
who pay at the window and pass in, 
it is plain that the influence is enor- 
mous. 
The movie is only one of the forces 
producing paganism. There is the re- 
cently-arrived tabloid newspaper with 
its glaring headlines and pictures 
shouting of divorce, crime, and scan- 
dal. One tabloid publisher remarked 
significantly that his paper was pub- 
lished for the moron. There is. the 
trash literature filling the magazine 
stands. Then there is the material- 
ism of our business life which puts 
the earning of money and the acqui- 
sition of things above the fruits of the 
Spirit, and sacrifices brawn and brain 
before the God of Mammon. These 
are by no means the whole of Ameri- 
ean life, but they are significant 
symptoms of a trend that seems to be 
growing. 

During the past year Christian 
ehurches have shown a_ substantial 
gain in membership. Our colleges 
each year have larger and larger en- 
rollments.. Great progress is being 
made in Christian unity. Denomi- 
national barriers and prejudices are 
erumpling. One might well be opti- 
mistic in view of these things. But, 
these things notwithstanding, Chris- 
tianity in this country is in for a fight 
for its life with the forces of pagan- 
ism. Christianity has many foes, 
some inside, some outside of the 
Church. But few are more subtly 
dangerous than this recrudescence of 
paganism. It remains to be seen 
whether the philosophy of Hollywood 
or the ideals of Nazareth will conquer 
in America. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Christian Endeavor Notes for August 


THEME: GOD IN HIS WORLD 


August 4, 1929 
Jesus’ Teaching on God’s Loving Care 
Matt. 6:26-32 
(Consecration Meeting) 
I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 


I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 


—“‘The Eternal Goodness”, by Whittier. 


Men always knew that God was great. 
Jesus came to show us that God is good. 
Men always knew that God was wise. 
Jesus came to show men that God was 
loving. Men always knew that God was 
man’s Creator and was infinite in power. 
Jesus came to show men that God was 
also their Father, infinite in love and 
tenderness and forgiveness to them. 


John 3:16—Jesus told Nicodemus in 
this verse that he came to earth to live 
because “God so loved”. This verse is 
the “little gospel”, and one has said that 
if all else were taken out of the Bible but 
this verse, it would still reveal the Father 
and the hope of eternal life. 

Luke 12:4-7—Thousands of folks crowd- 
ed around Jesus as he told them that 
God’s love to them was such that the very 
hairs of their head were numbered. He 
told them that God was not just the God 
of the great, but that even a sparrow 
was precious in his sight and not one 
fell to the ground without his thought 
and care. As a father knows all his 
children by name and by nature, so God 
knows each of us and loves us even be- 
fore we seek him. 

Matt. 6:26-82—Not a flower of the 
field and not a bird of the air and not 
even a blade of grass is unknown or un- 
noticed by God. How much more, then, 
shall he care for you, O, ye of little 
faith? 


August 11, 1929 


God’s Goodness Revealed in 
Nature’s Laws 


Psalm 104:10-18 


The heavens declare the glory of Ged 
and the land and sea and sky everywhere 
tell us of his thought and care and 
goodness to the children of men. He 
might have made the sky an eternal 
black instead of a beautiful blue. He 
might have made the grass an ugly 
brown and the trees a sickly indigo. But 
God loved us and made the sky blue and 
the grass green and the flowers and birds 
and trees and fruit and sea of all the 
glorious colors of the rainbow to please 
us and that his world and ours might 
be beautiful. 

The Painters—Every great painter 


will tell you that his finest work is a 
poor imitation of the beauty in form 
and color with which God has shaped 
and painted his world. God’s sunset can 
never be imitated by the greatest painter, 
and the form and beauty of millions on 
millions of tiny flowers are beyond the 
ken of the finest sculptor. Look on the 
infinite varieties of beauty in form and 
color in earth and sea and sky and say 
with the psalmist, “The heavens and the 
earth declare thy glory and thy love.” 


“This is my Father’s world; 
He shines in all that’s fair; 
In the rustling grass, 

I see him pass, 
He speaks to me everywhere.” 


God Revealed—If£ one can go out into 
God’s beautiful earth and not hear his 
voice and not sense his presence, he is 
indeed blind and deaf and dumb. “There 


is no speech or language” of sounding 
words, but as a smile can be understood 
and as the music of a bird can be ap- 
preciated, so can God be known even 
though he doesn’t talk English. * 


August 18, 1929 
Making the Best Use of Nature’s Laws 
Gal. 6:7; Matt. 13:8; Mark 4:28 


When God completed the creation of 
all things, he said that it was all good. 
But man can use any good gift for a 
bad end. Rye and corn can be used to 
sustain life or misused for intoxicants 
which maim and kill. Fire can be a 
servant or a master. Water is one of 
God’s greatest blessings, but it can be 
used to curse him. Food is to sustain 
life, but a glutton kills himself with it. 


God and Us. Gal. 6:7—God has given 
us the good things of life, and if we use 
them aright we will live blessed lives; but 
if used for a wrong purpose, they will 
turn and rend us. God is not mocked. 
What we sow, we shall reap. If a man 
or a nation turns its food into intoxicat- 
ing drugs, then that man or nation must 
reap what it sows. But if we work 
with God and use his good gifts as he 
intended, we will live and grow as men 
or nations. 

God’s Laws Do not Change—His law 
is that wheat will grow if you sow it 
aright, but he who will not sow wheat or 
insists on sowing tares must not expect 
a harvest of bread. He who eats grapes 
from the vine or from the cluster knows 
that God is good in giving him such 
lucious and life-giving fruit, but he who 
crushes those beautiful grapes and allows 
them to rot in liquid form and sells 
them to his fellow man or drinks it him- 
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self shall know in the end that God jg 
not mocked and that his harvest will he 
according to his sowing. 


Using His Good Gifts in Nature— 
There is nothing so sure as that fact 
that the right use of God’s gifts wij 
bring peace and happiness and profit 
and growth. Food, sleep, work, play, 
faith, love, generosity,—all God’s trye 
laws are good, and the right use of 
them is the way to happiness. 


August 25, 1929 


Are Missions Proving Successful? 
Romans 10:9-16 


Two years ago when there was great 
talk in the world of the failure of mis. 
sions in China and the forced leaving of 
missionaries, I wrote my friend who had 
lived twenty-six years in China and 
asked him about the situation. He r. 
plied in a few weeks saying that Chris. 
tianity is so deeply a part of China’s life 
that if every missionary were banished 
from its shores forever, the Christian 
Chinese would carry it on to victory. He 
said further that business or war or even 
the church itself cannot now stamp out 
the work of Christian missions in that 
land if they would. They have planted 
too deep and too well and the growth 
has been so steady and sure that it cannot 
be uprooted. 


Whosoever Shall Call. Rom. 10:18— 
Whosoever is a great word and it means 
all of us no matter what our nation or 
tribe or color. God’s word in this is 
all inclusive. You can’t limit it unless 
you can limit God. It means all who 
call on him. 


How Shall They Call? Rom. 10:14— 
Paul asks how they shall call. Until the 
missionaries call they know not on whom 
to call. There may be a void in their 
heart, but the voice of God through the 
missionary is the answer to that yearn- 
ing. 

How Hear Without a Preacher? Rom. 
10:14—Jesus did not come to America 
or to England or to France or to any 
European or American land. He came 
to Asia and it was the preachers of 
Asia who brought the news of his coming 
to our heathen forefathers. We are now 
only returning it to them through these 
centuries. 


How Shall He Go?—There are young 
men and young women with strength 
and consecration and health and long life 
before them and who are ready and 
eager to carry the gospel to all the 
earth. They are ready to represent God 
and us there. How shall they go if they 
be not sent? Shall we send them? The 
burden is on us to go or to send the 
message through the messenger. Which 
will we do? 
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Church Envelopes 


Quite a substantial reduction has been made on Church Offering Envelopes. 
You should order now. Don’t wait, so you will have them to begin the Church 
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Please Make Your Offering Every Week 
The Charch Expenses Are Coafinvoas. 
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Duplex Envelope 


OLD PRICES 


Manila White 

per set per set 
YS ee 13¢ 14¢ 
BO toe 8 sch lesce 12%e 13%4¢ 
BLM fo ho? +55) 12e¢ 13c 
QGUHO:S99. “> ceccccccdos 11%¢ 12%e 
460-t0o:599 © unnxu. lle 12¢c 
600 or more sets ........ 10t2¢ 11%¢e 


Single Envelope 


NEW PRICES 


Manila White 
per set per set 
1le 12%2¢e 

1012¢ 12¢c 

10¢ l1'%e 
9%e lle 
9c 10%e 
8t2e 10¢ 


Minimum charge $3.00. Cartons free 


Each set contains 52 envelopes numbered and dated for each Sunday in the 
year, an initial offering envelope and explanatory leaflet. 


If you want the name of your church printed on the envelopes an additional 


charge of $2.00 is made to pay for the special plate that it requires. 


have a plate you can use it yearly without any plate charge. 


If you 


We can furnish other styles of church envelopes, but the special Duplex or 
Single form is giving the best results. 


In ordering be sure to give the date of the beginning of your church year, 
the number of sets required and whether manila or white. 


Let us have your order now. 


Send Orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
DAYTON, OHIO 


219 S. Ludlow Street 
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The Lil’ Brack Sheep 


Po’ lil’ braeck sheep dat strayed away, 
Done los’ in de win’ an’ de rain— 
An’ de Shepherd he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, 

Go fin’ my sheep again.’’ 
An’ de hirelin’ say, ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am brack and bad.”’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz de onliest lamb he had. 
An’ he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten, 































For de win’ and de rain am col’, 
An’ dat lil’ brack sheep am lonesome 
Out dere, so far f’um de fol’.’’ 
But de hirelin’ frown: ‘*O Shepherd, 
Dat sheep am ol’ an’ grey !”’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
Wuz fair as de break ob day. 
An’ he say, ‘‘O hirelin’, hasten, 
Lo! here is de ninety an’ nine, 
But dere, way off f’um the sheepfol’, 
Is dat lil’ brack sheep of mine!”’ 
An’ de hirelin’ frown: ‘‘O Shepherd, 
De res’ ob de sheep am here!”’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, like dat lil’ brack sheep 
He hol’ it de mostes’ dear. 
An’ de Shepherd go out in de darkness 
Where de night wuz col’ and bleak, 
| An’ dat lil’ brack sheep, he fin’ it, 
An’ lay it against his cheek. 
An’ de hirelin’ frown, ‘‘O Shepherd, 
Don’ bring dat sheep to me!’’ 
But de Shepherd he smile, an’ he hol’ it close, 
An’—dat lil’ brack sheep—wuz—me! 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 














